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The pleasure your car gives you depends 
largely upon the Starting-Lighting System 
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Dynamo keeps batter 4B g Lights lamps; furnishes 
charged at all times. meri current for all purposes. 






































Starter cranks engine he ee wd Starter is powerful and 
In any weather. positive in operation, 


Marter spins engine fast 








enough to fre on magneto. 





You should look well to the System on the car you buy 


Practically every modern car gives you a strong, true engine, smooth-working transmission, and vel- 
vety spring suspension. Those problems were settled years ago. 

But not every automobile offers a starting-lighting system which is backed by years of experience and 
seasons of actual road service. 


No matter what its price, you have a right to expect your automobile to start automatically every time, 
under all conditions of roads and in every kind of weather. 


No matter how able your automobile may be in other respects, it cannot be truly efhcient if the 
dynamo fails in its work of charging battery, lighting lamps and furnishing current for the starting 
motor. 

Two years of operating experience and actual service have demonstrated that the starting-lighting 
system which you should demand with your car is the 


GRAY & DAV 


STARTING -LIGHTING SYSTEM 


A highly efficient dynamo The starting motor Simplicity in design 





Since the inception of electric ligh ig Lhe Gray & Davis Starting Motor ; used Complicated wiring there he rub in 
39 
5 


for automobiles, the Gray & Davis Dynamo | bv leading automobile manufacturers, much electric equipment. 


has been used by leading motor car manu-_ all having endorsed it. It is not a make- as ‘ ' 
he Gray & Davis Starting-Lighting 
facturers. Its experimental stage was ove! ft nor a rushed-through device, built > 
with five years ago It is not a converted hurriedly to meet the demand for electri System Is exceed ngly simple. has no 
generator, but a real dynamo doing a real tarters. You will find it on the better Complicated or involved controls. Press 
dynamo’s work. It is a 6-volt. constant cars. It works without “ifs” or “buts.” the pedal and the engine hums. A simple 
speed machine. ‘lhe voltage never varies. ontinuously cranking the heaviest engine switch controls the lamps ‘The whole 
‘The service never fa ls. even if the thermomete! drops to zero. system is built for the lay mans 

Grav & Dav Electrical equipment adds to t tl c and service value of any car. It is final and highly standardized 
in design and manufacture t is th eteran the held where volunteers are the rule. You owe it to yourself to demand 
a Grav & Davis Starting-Lighting System with vour automobil 

Our ca nd full inforn nt on reque 


GRAY & DAVIS, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of lamps, starters and dynamos for automobiles 
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Look Into Your R 


of the human body reveal what the eye can- 
They gently penetrate skin and muscles and show the 


X-Ray pictures 
not see. 


wonderful structure of vital organs and bones. 


OCTOBER 


25, 


1913 





What you would see in a Timken- 
Detroit Rear Axle if its pressed 


steel housing were transparent. 


ear Axle 


Could the X-Ray 


penetrate the pressed-steel housing (the skin) ofa Timken-Detroit 
Rear Axle it would reveal what is shown in the picture above. 


Hidden under the housing are the 
shining teeth of polished gears that 
transmit driving power from engine to 
wheels. Quiet running, full power, satis- 
faction, depend on the accurate meshing 
of those polished teeth. 

Every curve and angle of the teeth has been 
calculated by expert engineers and has been made 
an accurate reality by the unique Timken process of 


grinding every gear to its master pinion, every pinion 
to its master gear 


But even that accuracy would not avail, except for 
the labor of many hands and brains, through which it 
becomes possible to put the gears together right and keep 
them right after they are in the axle 





This means conscientious labor in the tool-room, 
where jigs and gauges are made 

It means exactness in size and alignment of holes, of 
threads, of adjusting rings It means firmness of clamp- 
ing devices that hold the parts almost as solidly together 
as though they were welded 

It means many men, many operations, constant gaug- 
ing to the finest limits of accuracy, exhaustive testing. 

It means using bearings that show almost mo wear 
after thousands of miles of running—yet can be adjusted 
to correct that small wear perfectly—bearings that meet 
side pressure as well as direct weight. The one bearing 
that does all these things is the Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearing—and no other has been used in the Timken- 
Detroit Axle 

It means, in short, a design built upon long experience 
with all types of motor cars, under all possible conditions 
of service, in all parts of the world 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 


Look Deeper Still 


Go deep down below the finished whole, below the 
operations and materials, even below the design—get 
down to the very heart and core of Timken Axle Quality 

There you find an organization of men, wholly devoted 
to one ideal—the building of a perfect axle. Absolute 
perfection is their goal, and no lesser goal will serve 
these men. From the day of the first motor-car they 
have worked together toward that end. 


And to this ideal is due the safety, comfort and sat- 
isfaction of the man who drives a Timken-equipped 
car today. 

You can catch the X-Ray spirit and look into the 
hidden, important facts by writing today for the Tim- 
ken Primers B-7 “‘On the Anatomy of Automobile Axles”’ 
and B-8 ‘On the Care and Character of Bearings "’ 
Sent free, post-paid from either address below 
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The Highways Congress 


By Peter Clark Macfarlane 


HERE were some four thousand men who 

made rendezvous in Detroit in the early 

days of October, calling themselves the Third 

American Road Congress. Practical men they 
were, all of them! Some were there to do politics, 
and they did it, Some were there to sell road-making 
machinery or material, and they did that. Some were 
there with big, constructive plans for broaching the 
Federal barrel and gridirouing the country with great 
continental highways, while others came with ana 
lytical minds to tear these plans to tatters. Some 
plain men just naturally wanted to know how to build 
the best roads at the least while other men, 
also plain but highly trained, who knew exactl) 
how to do this, were also there, and just as 
naturally wanted to tell everybody how to 


cost, 


do everything. In fact, it was a place 
where experts bloomed at every turn of 


the work. To begin by culling a few 
of these: The president was Logan 
Waller Page, director of the United 
States Office of Public Roads, who 
is also presideut of the American 
Highways Association, which 
braces innumerable good-roads Z 
organizations the country over, Z 

yj 

Gy 


em- 


Then there were A. S. Batch- 
elder, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, and George C. 
Diehl, chairman of the Good 
Roads Board of the American 
Automobile Association, each 
of them a road sharp. There 
were also Oliver Wilson, master 
of the National Grange; J. M. 





ZG 
Lowe, president of the National y 
Old Trails Association, and Henry 4 
B. Joy, president of the Lincoln 4\ 
Z 


Highways Association, together with r 

the presidents of innumerable State 

roads associations, including Clarence , 
% 


A. Kenyon, whose enthusiastic and in- 
telligent interest in the question has led % 
him to make a study of the national high- 
way systems of Europe, and who is presi- 
dent of the Good Roads Association of Indi- 
ana, which is one of the great highway-building 
States of the Union. Besides which the State en 
gineers were there, To some it will be surprising to 
know that already thirty of our States have high- 
Way departments organized. All but three of the 
heads of these departments were in attendance at 
the convention. 


GY 
Ny 


It was also a congress of demonstrators. Three 
great organizations united in this gathering: The 


American Highways Association, the American Auto- 
mobile Association, and the National Association of 
Road Machinery and Material Manufacturers. 

The latter occupied the entire lower floor of the 
Wayne Garden, where the convention was held, and 
flowed out on either side into huge circus tents 
all packed and crammed in every available foot with 
road-making machinery in operation, and samples of 
materials of every sort—clays, gravels, concretes, sand, 
pebbles, slate, bricks, bitumens; crushers, conveyers, 
mixers, ditchers, graders, testers; moving pictures ! 

And and the 


besides the teachers demonstrators 


"Ny 


there were the people who wanted to know—nearly 
four thousand registered delegates and many hun 
dreds who forgot to register. This rank and file in 
cluded all from the man who unblushingly 
asserted that he owned more automobiles than any 
other man in the State of New York, to another who 
looked as though a smooth rut in which to run a barrow 
were the height of his road-making problem. 


sorts, 


wheel 
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Finishing off one of the roads of Wayne 
County, in which the city of Detroit is located 


The discussions lasted a week; but there was no 
scorching. All went smoothly as a new set of tires. 
Everyone observed the rules of the road. Nobody 


turned to the left, not even the Deputy Minister of 
Railways and Canals from Canada, where, I venture 
the Hibernicism, it is entirely right to turn to the 
left. 

There was honking of horns at sharp 
and neighborly offers of assistance to all in distress. 
Courtesy, patience, and good humor prevailed. Men 
called each other’s pet schemes nonsense with a smile. 


corners 


And as to good roads: It appeared at the outset 
that everybody wanted ’em; the American Automobile 
Association and all its affiliations wanted ‘em; the 
National Grange and all its grangers wanted ’em; 
the individual farmers wanted ‘em: yes, and even the 


railroads wanted ’em—provided what they got was 
nice little feeder lines from the farmer's barn door 
to the nearest railroad station, and provided, espe 


cially, that neither the Government nor anybody else 
helped the farmers to build trunk lines by which a 
dozen, clubbing together to own a motor truck, conld 
gather up each evening the produce of all their farms 
and trundle it right through the night 100 or 150 

miles, past ever so many stations of ever so many 
railroads, at a cost no greater than the farmer 

used to pay to haul his stuff to the nearest 
sidetrack, and land the load, all fresh and 
erisp, where the consumers might buy it 

2 first-hand, leaving the railroads and the 
G middlemen to weep upon each other's 
shoulders, while the farmer 
shout of joy and the householder 
lifted up another pean, for lo! the 
producer got more and the consumer 
gave better. Which 

very long sentence, yet not nearly 

y as is the range of a 

farmer’s motor truck, is spilled 
out right here at the beginning 
to hint that mayhap this Third 


loosed a 


less and got 


so long 


American Road Congress is 
grinding the ax that will hack 


more cubits off the cost of living 
than President Wilson’s tariff act. 
Since, therefore, everybody wants 





f good roads, only a few questions 
GZ remained for the congress to con- 
Z sider, as, for instance: What is a 
good How can we get 
How can we get our good 
4 first? How can we get some 
LA body else to help pay for our good roads 
before we have to help pay for theirs? 

ad infinitum. 

There much talk of patriotism and 
much appeal to self-interest. Commenting on 
this, some one quoted David Harum’s observa- 
tion, that a man’s heart is much nearer his 
breeches pocket than his breast pocket. There was 
constant emphasis on the pocket—of_ the 
farmer, of the merchant, of the railroad, of the motor 
manufacturer, of the automobile tourist, and, finally 
and emphatically, on the breeches pocket of one par- 
ticular party, familiarly known as Uncle Sam. 

Practically all were willing that Uncle Sam should 
furnish a generous supply of the funds to build a great 
system of national highways: but beyond that differ 
States’ rights, to say nothing of States’ 
jealousies, bristled like hedgehogs. There were those 
who thought the Government should merely appro- 
priate the funds to the several States, and that the 
States should select the route and build the roads. 

There were others totally unwilling to trust the 
States with the expenditure of a single dollar of a 
national highway fund, and who, pointing to the fa 
mous Cumberland maintained successfully by 
the nation for a century, asked all to 


road? good 


roads? 


j 
7 
LA 


roads 


“ 


was 


breeches 


ences developed. 


road, 
quarter of a 
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, a eee eewenee ee Boys and girls skate to school on the road’s final surface nen, COED af Tavarehio comment Rave resulted, 
had speedily fallen into ruin. thousands of letters and telegrams commending the 
Still others thought not only that the nation should scheme have been received, and, what is more to 


designate and build a natienal system of national 
highways, but that it should refuse to spend a dollar 
on a foot of road in any State till that State had agreed 
to spend a like or greater amount in building laterals. 


An air of serious interest pervaded all sessions 
and inspired onlookers with a deep respect for the 
deliberations. The same ideal was in every mind 


a perfectly coordinated system of roads that run from 


the farmers’ barns to the market town, from the 
market town to county seat. from county seats to 
State capitals and principal cities, and from these 


to the great artery highways that would gridiron the 





nation from ocean to 

ocean and from berde:  paenaaatnsnssnssnnsentemnssnnssass ddd 
to border—roads that Z ; 
are adapted to the sey j 

eral needs of the users, Z 


increasing in quality 
and adaptability as they 


advance from one de 
mand of traffic to an 
other, until the great 


State and national high 


Ways shall be able to 
eare for all classes of 
traffic and mateh in 
durability any of those 7 
old Roman roads over , 
which the chariots of 


the Cxwsars rumbled and 


which are good to-day. 

The common thought 
of the congress was 
pregnant with a sense 
of what such an ideal 
would mean to the na 
tion. And there was an 





prise in each community, and guarantee the efficient 
expenditure of its own funds. 

“In the third place, the Federal commissioner should 
deal exclusively with efficient agencies provided and 
supported by the States. 

“In the fourth place, the should 


man provide 


basis of certain essential factors: and, 

“Finally, the primary undertaking should be to 
improve those community roads which are essential 
for the marketing of products and for the better 
ment of the physical, intellectual, and social side of 

rural life.” 

Perhaps no ideal talked 
nbout at the congress took 
with greater force than that 


of the Lincoln Highways Asso 


ciation. Briefly, this is a pro 


The difference—In the picture 
to the left an everyday bad 
road: the raw material from 
which it is possible to make the 
finished product on good roads 
shown in the lower picture 


for 
the apportionment of funds among the States on the 


the point, over half of the $10,000,000 required has 
been actually subscribed. 

Henry B. Joy is the president of 
and A. B. Pardington i 


the 
the headquarters 


associat ion 


Ist secretary ; 


are in Detroit. Dresident Wilson is among those who 
have sent their checks. Sums are now coming each 
day to the headquarters, from unheard-of corners of 
the country, from school children, from boy scouts 
from farmers, and, of course, the larger sums from 
motorists and automobile manufacturers. Such an 


astonishing momentum has the project gained that 
there is sanguine talk of having the highway com 


pleted in time for the opening of the Panama-Dacifi 
Exposition in 1915. 


Stimulus of a National Boulevard 
i little of the enthusiasm for this enterprise 


OT : 
appears to the conviction that 


once one such boulevard is in ewxist 


be evoked by 
national 
lesson 


ence, no matter where, its power as an object 


will be stimulate the rapid building 


so great as to 
of other highways of the same character until the 
whole country is gridironed. 
The “grand old man” of the convention was Judge 
J. M. Lowe of Kansas City, a veteran of the Con 


federate army, tall, keen, and hectic, president of the 
National Old Trails Association, a man of emphatic 
opinions and deliciousl) 














atmosphere of optimism 
prevailing. 

In vain for statisticians to say there are 
2,100,000 miles of country roads in the United States, 
and there is not money enough in the world to im 
prove them. 

“We going to improve them,” 
manifested on every hand. 

The attendance was 
much greater, the 
times multiplied at this 
perienced in good-roads 
more optimism he felt. 





sober 


are was the spirit 
interest 
many 
ex 


the 


the 
progress 
that, the 

the delegate, 


much larger, 


of 


congress 


so 


sO signs so 
more 


meetings 


A New York to San Francisco Highway 


r I SHE congress was keyed on a high plane the first 
day by the statesmanlike address of the Secre 
tary of Agriculture. Mr. Houston reminded the 

congress that his department had conducted a Bureau 

of Public Roads since 1893, during which time it had 
expended $1,750,000 in studying and building roads, 
as well as in teaching others how to build them, 
and, as evidence of increasing interest in the subject, 
pointed out that in ten years the appropriations by 

States had from $2,000,000 to $43,000,000. 

He declared that in his judgment the State 

be the smallest unit with which the Federal 

ment should be required to deal. In concluding, 
retary Houston defined himself rather carefully in 
some sentences that had be quoted, since they 
probably represent the Administration attitude toward 
the general principle of Federal highway building: 
“To summarize, it seems to me that if Federal help 
is to be extended to the building and improvement of 
roads, it should follow approximate- 
ly these lines: 
“First, it should 

operation of the State in a 

measure in financial support and in 

construction and maintenance. 

“In the second place, it should be 
understood that the Federal Gov 
ernment should have adequate 


increased 
should 

Govern 

Sec 


best 


require the co- 
larger 


su 
































New 
direct 


national 
Francisco 
binding 


highway from 
the most 
with concrete 
nation, and dedi- 
life guaran- 
Everywhere, it 


build a great 
City to San 
possible, thus 
and bitumen the far 
cating it in the name of the man 
teed the perpetuity of the Union, 
was declared, the plan had been hailed with remark- 


posal to 
York 


route 


over 
together 
the 


edges of 


whose 


able enthusiasm. 

The belief of the promoters is that the 
cities through which the Lincoln highway 
do most of the building, and that $10,000,000 will suf 
round off corners, to fill in gaps, to build 
the great stretch of road through the arid and un 
populated districts in the Far West. Although the 
matured project is little more than one hundred days 
route been selected and pub- 


and 
passes will 


States 


fice to and 


of age, already a has 





fearless in his expres 
— - 7% sion of them. 

He was very popular 
with the delegates, and 
they had him upon ever) 
possible occasion. In 
variably, after talking 
ten minutes or so, the 

| Judge would pause and. 
with hands that trem 
bled with age and ear 
nestness, untie his cra 
vat, unbutton his collar 
and his shirt at the 
throat, and then pro 
ceed. 

The convention al 
ways watched this bit 
of sartorial detail with 
breathless expect- 
ancy, for they knew 
that the old Judge was 
going in to “eat ‘em 
alive,” a feat which he 

> performed so artisti- 
WELAAAaaAaddAadcd0:c;CcCddddtKee eally and with such 
good-humored — vel 


mence greatly to delight the convention. 

Among those men at whom the venerable fire eater 
bit his thumb during the week were Senator 
and Shackleford, the latter from the 
Judge’s own State. The Judge was particularly hot 
against the States’-rights The conven 
tion hall was on the water front of the Detroit 
and one day, while the Judge was speaking, a 
steamer passed, with her upper works in plain sight 


as 


sourne 


Congressman 


stubbornness. 
River, 


great 


passed so near that it seemed a hand from a_ win- 
dow could have touched her. The Judge shouted 


dramatically : 
“There! There is a great national highway! 
“Upon that and others like it the Government has 
spent $600,000,000—more than half of it wasted—and 
I want to tell you that the Government has got just 
as much right and just as much re- 
sponsibility for improving highways 
on the land as it has upon the water. 
Michigan has not got any more right 
to stop the Government from build 
ing a highway through Wayne County 
than it has to stop it from making 
one of the Detroit River. 
“The Government has as 


pha wd a 
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right to build (Continued on page 26 





pervision and control over the enter- 
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- EACH me that bottle! Onless ye wants th’ 
hul o° it!” 
Skipper Peleg Howard of the Aaron was 
in one of his cross spells, and he didn’t care 
who was aware of the fact. 

Chief Engineer Thaddeus Bronson shoved it across 
the stained table top without a remark. 

St. John’s, Newfoundland, was gray and dreary in 
the feeble sunlight forcing its way through rapidly 
thickening snow clouds, and the cold northeast Novem- 
ber wind that blew down its shabby streets brought a 
bite from the endless ice fields of the far north. The 
stove at the back of the long, low barroom crackled 
hospitably. 

Chief Thad moved over to it and spread his tough, 
bony hands to the heat. 

“From Cardiff, to this danged squat-me-on-a-rock 
bum village fur a few hun’er dollars above ex-penses! 
It’s rotten! That’s whut I calls it—vrotten!” 
growled. 

“Honesty es th’ best policy!” 
tiously. 

“Ry Jupe, whut d’ ye mean by that?’ 

“Wall, ain’t it now?” The lanky engineer looked 
over his shoulder. “Here we be cumferable es ye 


Peleg 


the chief said senten 


please, ‘thout havin’ to be skeered o’ our own shadders, 
and able to walk frum one end o’ the burg right on 
the main street to t’other, ‘thout skatin’ round 
corners an’ hikin’ ’crost back lots and graveyards to 
git thar! Feels kinda good to me not to have to do 
the now-ye-see-me-now-ye-don't act every time brass 
buttons heaves in sight! I ain't got used ter lookin’ 
cops and Cust'm House ginks in the eye yit!” 


VKIPPER PELEG listened quietly (strange to say)! 
ti “So ye'd ruther be stoopid, honest, an’ broke, 


than use yer wits an’ make a haul now an’ agin?” 


he suggested. 

There was an ominous undertone in his voice that 
Chief Thad recognized. 

“LT ain't sayin’ but whut a baul dv come in handy; 
I wuz on’y remarkin’ thet bein’ able to tell anybody 
ye meet to go to blazes awhoopin’ es a right good 
feelin’. Ye see, Peleg, I ain't got yer wits, an’ I cain't 
be expected to see things the way you do!” 

Moltified—as the chief intended that he should be 
by this tribute to his mind, the skipper pushed the 
bottle back with a complacent grunt. 

“Spill some?” 

“Guess [ll take a smoke.” 

The dirty little barkeeper came in and looked to 
see how much of the bottle wus gone. 

“Hey, got any papers?” 

From under the ragged billiard-table cover the bar- 
keeper drew some tattered sheets. Peleg gazed at 
them disgustedly. 

“It's a slop town fur fair!” he said, reaching for 
them. 

“Got any plan, Peleg?’ the chief asked ere the 
skipper began to read. 

“No—o, not that I knows of. Th’ boy's gittin’ flour 
an’ wittles t'day. We might hump ‘long to North 
Sydney tomorrer an’ see if them Blue Nose Nova 
Secoshy chumps got anythin’ thet we kin sep’rate ’em 
frum; whut d’ye think?’ 


NHIEF THAD hesitated. 
4g “It’s a middlin’ good spell sence—er 
“I know, go on!” Peleg interrupted. 

“Thet Antone feller to Marseilles never’ll peep about 
our deal with him, an’ th’ gray paint looks kinda de 
cent yit. S'pose we takes a gamblin’ chancet an’ goes 
bang to Noo York? I got a hankerin’ to see th’ old 
place. We hain’t been thar sence you wuz on the 
Mallory boats, and I wuz slavin’ my blessed heart out 
fer Plant.” 

“Hum !” 
tively. “Got coal ‘nuff?’ 

“Yep. And Gawd knows when we'll have a right- 
an’-reg’lar set o’ papers to git in thar with agin.” 

“T sue—ess we kin try it anyhow, chief! Thar’s allus 


Skipper Veleg scratched an ear reflec- 


Oct. 25 


OCTOBER 2S, 


1913 7 


Skipper Peleg and 


: the Girl 
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By Lawrence Mott 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR E. BECHER 


suthin’ lyin’ round in our line, ’f a fella’s got eyes 
an’ ears, "nh knows whut they’re fur! A’right! Go 
find the boy an’ tell him to git his stuff ‘board this 
arternoon. I'll come down bimeby.” 

He picked up a newspaper, cocked his sea-booted 
feet on the table, and smoothed the rumples out as 
Chief Thad departed. 

“Noo York ‘Her’ld,’ hey? Quite a stranger to me!” 

T was in those days before the Personal Column 
| had been abolished. To those versed in crime it was 

a department of great interest. Prominently it stared 
Skipper Peleg in the face with its alluring 


Dove Veet me where we always mect; at ten 


of the same day. LOVE. 
And: 
Symposium sairdust somberly safe sound simple 
cinch, BB 


He read slowly down the hodgepodge, heterogene- 
ous paragraphs out of sheer curiosity. 

“By Jupe!” he exclaimed aloud, “whut in the name 
o codfish do this mean?” 


URGENTLY DESIRED! 





The entire use of a steam vessel capable of cross- 
ing Atlantic in nine to ten days Time charter. 
Probably six weeks, Business of private nature. 
Vo smuggling or other breaking of American lair. 
\o questions to be asked or ansivered by eithe 
parties Nole owner only considered. tmple re 
muneration. tpply by telegram to Woman, Neu 


Bedford, Mass... U.S. A. 


“Phe-e-w! What's the date o’ this? Hm! _ Eight 
days old!” 

Skipper Veleg read it again very carefully, then laid 
the paper across his knees 

“Somehow ‘nother that smells like a job fur th’ 
faron! 

The more he thought the better he liked the mys 
tery of the advertisement and its possibilities. He 
roared for the barkeeper, paid his drink bill, and went 
out. Snow was beginning to fall as he hurried down 
the unkempt main street, and the faces of the cod 
fed natives were pinched and blue in the cold. 

“Thin-skinned lot! How'd they stan’ the damned 
winters, I wonder?’ Veleg grunted as he stumped 
along. 

lie shoved the telegraph office door open as though 
he owned the place, grabbed a blank and wrote: 
Woman, New Bedford, Mass. : 

Fast steamer solely owned open to charter as per 


ad answer quick. PELEG, St. John's, N. F. 


“Say, son, jist put a full head o° steam on that, 
will ye?” 

Down the steep hill that led to the harbor he went, 
and out on a fish wharf. 

The Aaron was anchored opposite, and, as Chief 
Thad had said, her appearance was still reasonably 
decent, though a heavy coat of coal dust did not 
improve what was left of the white trimmings and 
varnish that Antoine Lafitte had paid for at Mar 
eilles; her engines were always in the pink of con 
dition. 

‘Maron ahoy !” he bellowed. 


N arm was waved above her rail and the boy 
A came ashore for him in the dinghy. 
“Chief ‘board?’ 

“Yessir! I meet ‘im yust oop strit leetle, yessir!” 
the blue-eyed little Swede answered briskly as he 
jerked the boat over the lead-colored water. 

“How’s thet fur suthin’ wuth takin’ a squint at, old 
geezer?” 

Thad read, then reread, looked up at Peleg, and read 
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again; then he, too, looked at the date of the paper. 
“Yer too late, Peleg! Thar'll be every scalywag, 
foul-bottomed, low-powered tramp o’ the world an- 
swered long afore this!” 

“Don't keer a cuss if they have! Thar ain’t a sin- 
gle steamer thet kin cross in the specified time—least- 
Ways not that’s sole owned an’ willin’ to ask no 
questions! We knows every danged loafer that would 
be glad te try to turn a trick, but thar ain't a son 
of a crab in the lot thet will take any kind o’ a chance. 
Es thar?’ 

“Guess yer right, at that.” 

“Right?” Peleg snorted. “’Course I’m right; an’ it 
‘pears to me as if thar’s hokus-pokus in this here ad- 
vertise. I’ve telegraphted anyhow, an’ ef thar'’s good 
money in it, why, we'll go look-see, as the Chinee 
sez—eh ?” 

“I’m ‘greeable. When'll ye want to leave?” 

“Dunno yit; waitin’ fur th’ answer. Ye'd better hey’ 
steam on her, though !” 

“A'right! No lil’ old Noo York fer us!” 


NHIEF THAD sighed as he went down the gleam- 
A ing iron ladders of the spotless engine room. 
Noon came and passed. After grub the chief 

and the skipper both went ashore. 

“Any answer, son?” 

es as 

The snow was falling in dense masses as they came 
out of their favorite barroom an hour later. Silently 
it clung to their reefer jackets and deadened the sound 
of their heavy boots 

“Here it is.” 

The operator handed Veleg the message. Thad 
peered over the skipper’s shoulder 


PELEG, St. John’s, N. F.: 
ire you Peleg Howard if so mect me Halifar 
Thursday night nine o'clock am telegraphing $250 
guarantee now hang green light in after rigging I 


will come on board. WoMAN. 


The two looked at one another. 

“Whar's the money?” Peleg asked. 

“We usually want some identification, but- 

“Identification be damned! I'm Cap’n Peleg How- 
ard o' th’ steamer Aaron! Ye kin see her from here, 
stoopid ” 

He seized the money, counted it carefully. 

“Vow, by Jupe, I know that thar’s hokus-pokus! 
Must want us bad to send $250. We got three days 
and a few hours; come on, shake a leg!” 

No one in St. John’s paid any especial attention 
when the Aaron got up her anchor just after dark and 
slipped out of the crooked harbor into the blustering, 
snowy night. 


, | SHURSDAY afternoon the signal station watch- 
man on the outer head of the entrance to Hali 
fax Harbor wondered why the gray steamer, 

whose shape he could just see when the driving clouds 

of mist cleared a bit, had no signal numbers set. 

“Don’t want to report, maybe,” he said to himself, set 

tling back to read again. 

That was just it! 

Skipper Peleg wasn’t “much hunks” on making his 
presence known promiscuously. He had had numbers 
long ago, but of late years the flags had been stowed 
away. 

“Now then, Mister ‘Woman,’ ye kin come es soon’s 
ye damn please!” he said when the Aaron fetched up 
on her anchor beyond the long docks that were used 
by the New York passenger ships. 

“Whar’s our green light?” the chief asked. 

“Thet’s so! Dashed near furgot it! Have we got 
one?” 

“Not’s I knows of.” 

“Wal, take one of yer bunker lamps and smear some 
o’ that green paint over the glass! Yer gettin’ stoop- 
ider every minit.”’ 

The wind hummec through the Aaron's steel rig 
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Peace at Any Cost 








NE HORROR that war with Mexico would threaten is innocently 
laid before us by a correspondeut who likes our paragraph on 
“The Romance of Words,” and is moved to write a footnote. Before 
the dictionary makers have their way, he wants to set the public right 
concerning the origin of that curious term of contempt, “gringo.” 
Yes, I know that recent lexicons account for the term by saying it is a cor- 
ruption of “griego,” as from hablar en griego, to speak in Greek, but the “g” 
sound never changes to “n” in Spanish. 
He is confident that the truth is that during the Mexican War the 
favorite song of Yankee troops was Borie Burns’s ballad, “Green 
Grow the Rashes, O,” and that the Mexicans, sometimes encamped 
no farther away from their demon pursuers than the width of a river, 
heard the music and syncopated “green grow” to “gringo.” How many 


can recall that song? 


One verse ran: 
3ut gie me a cannie hour at e’en, 
My arms about my dearie, O; 
An’ war’ly cares, an’ war’ly men, 
May a’ gae tapsalteerie, O! 
A few at least will remember how the chorus ran: 
Green grow the rashes, O; 
Green grow the rashes, 0; 
The sweetest hours that e’er I spend, 
Are spent among the lasses, O. 
Now a modern war wouldn’t let us off so easy. Horrific are the possi 
bilities if once our boys in khaki invaded the land of hairless dogs and 
manana singing the popular ballads of 1913. Down the corridors of 
time we might march for another half century derided as “Hitchy 
Let us have peace! 


koos” or “Ooo-pops.’ 


Eyes at Auction 

OW MUCH is your sight worth to you? Doubtless an incaleu 

lable sum. In that case, and if you are going to the Panama 
’acific Exposition of 1915 in San Francisco, you will do well to steer 
clear of the official vision tinkers. For the directors of the exposition 
have, in a sense, put your eyes up at auction. They plan to dispose 
of the spectacle-selling concession at the exposition to the highest bid 
der, in spite of repeated protests that thus they “take a purely com 
mercial view of the transaction and utterly ignore the fact that better 
vision is not merely a matter of barter, but of professional skill and 
service,” to quote the president of the American Optical Association. 
When, in August, CoLuier’s criticized this attitude, the director of the 
Division of Exploitation telegraphed a protest, offering to submit con 
tracts and correspondence in defense of the project. By return mail 
we requested that the evidence be sent. No further word has been 
received, although six weeks have passed, up to the time of this writ 
ing. Evidently. then, the directors are going ahead without regard to 
the evesight of the public, to make what profit there is in it. But why 
stop at eves? Is there no golden opportunity in the dental privilege? 
Surely some Painless Parkins ought to “come across” roundly for the 
exclusive graft in tooth pulling. What about lungs? Duffy's Malt 
Whiskey ought to put up a thumping price for the consumption con- 
cession. And there could not but be a pretty penny in the Bright's 
disease-and-diabetes privilege; old “Dr.” KitmMer please write. Fur- 
thermore, Dr. HArTMANN of Peruna fame is still exchanging fake prom- 
ises for dollars; it should take some bidding to beat him out for the 
catarrh permit. And how is it that gentlemen with the keen business 
instincts of the San Francisco managers haven't thought of inciting a 
profitable rivalry between Anti-Kamnia and Orangeine for the headache 
rights? Obviously there is a broad and fertile field of enterprise here. 
With neither principles nor pride to deter them, the Panama-Pacific 
exploiters would get enormous returns on a sale-to-the-highest-bidder 
partnership with the Great American Fraud—and the public be duped! 


Friendship 

ERSONALITY—the gift of influence and the capacity for friend 

ship—these are priceless qualities anywhere. . They have most 
value, however, where educators are concerned. Sometimes we almost 
despair of our universities, with their overemphasis upon equipment, 
as if a plant were ever so potent as a man; sometimes we do despair 
of the college presidents and their insistence upon the doctorate of 
philosophy and the fact of contributing articles and books to the press 
as sine qua non of academic promotion. To illustrate by a single in- 
stitution, take Harvard. The impress received by the boys educated 
at Harvard during the second half of the nineteenth century came 
in most cases from men who held no degree other than the plain 
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“B. A.” The gift of friendship was bestowed most largely perhaps 
upon that cousin of President ExLior whose correspondence is now 
announced for publication—Cuaries ELior Norron. One of the most 
eloquent of American critics and poets, George Epwarp Woopperry, 
does homage to the memory of Professor Norron in the Phi Beta Kappa 
poem which he read at the Harvard Commencement this year—refer- 
ring to himself therein as Norvron’s “firstling charge, boy leader of the 
host of those who followed in the aftertime.” Here is Mr. Woopperry’s 
picture of the master of Shady Hill, correspondent of Emerson and 
CarLyLe, and friend to so many lonely sophomores : 








A grave demeanor masked his solitude, 

Like the dark pines of his seignorial wood: 

But there within was hid how warm a hearth 

Hospitable, and bright with children’s mirth. 

How many thence recall his social grace, 

The general welcome beaming from his face, 

The shy embarrassment of his good will 

Chafing against the forms that held it still: 

Or, in-more private hours, the high discourse, 

With soft persuasion veiling moral force; 

The reticent mouth, the sweet reservéd style; 

Something unsaid still lingered in his smile; 

For more he felt than ever he expressed. 
There is talk of applying efficiency systems to the colleges, but what 
efficiency system can check up the value to one college of a man like 
Norton, a professor of the humanities who taught humanity? 


The Overpaid Girl 


Femina ss GOOD-LOOKING YOUNG WOMAN is _ hurt 
in a midnight automobile accident which involves the usual 
accessories of the millionaire’s son and the bottle of wine. On in- 
vestigation the ordinary data of such cases are ascertained: irregular 
schooling, casual work on the stage, and boarding-house life. The 
reader inclines toward sympathy, begins to release the minimum-wage 
argument, but encounters this confusing item: 

She receives $100 a month from the estate of her grandfather, the money 

being sent to her by the treasurer of the American National Exchange Bank 
in , Texas. The girl is now twenty-two years old. 
We are going to have justice in this matter of women’s wages. The 
misery of oppression by pay is going to be ended just as we ended the 
misery of oppression by slavery. But the lives of those who have 
more money than character will be very much, what they are to-day. 
The process of selection is eternal. 


October 


NE OF OUR PHILADELPHIA FRIENDS finds fault with the 
editorial “Autumn.” “Later, in the fall, you may be as melan- 
choly as you like,” he writes, “but there’s nothing blue about October 
but the sky. Do you know Tom DaAty’s poems? 
Come, forsake your city street! 
Come to Gop’s own fields and meet 
October. 
Not the lean, unkempt, and brown 
Counterfeit that haunts the town, 
Pointing, like a thing of gloom, 
At dead Summer in her tomb; 
Reading in each fallen leaf 
Nothing but regret and grief 
Come out, where, beneath the blue, 
You may frolic with the true 
October. 


This is the season, not for melancholy in front of a smoky wood fire, 
hut for profitable exercise. Now, if ever, come walking days. Try it!” 
We mean to. We have begun already: it was moonlight a few even- 
ings ago, and we walked briskly after dinner. We took a collie along 
for company, and both of us enjoyed the evening, and all the fresh 
country odors it somehow drew from soil and turf and shrubbery. Our 
Philadelphia correspondent quotes from T. A. DaLy—a fellow townsman 
to be proud of. We like him best in his Italian-American verses, that 
one may compare with DrumMMonp’s French-Canadian ballads without a 
blush or an apology. We like Daty’s Italians in America better than 
his straight Yankee or Hibernian, though the latter was lately praised 





‘in no measured terms by Mrs. Hinkson, Karuerine TyNAN that was. 


To our mind, good Padre ANGcELo can never be matched by Father 
Dan O'Mattey or “his Riverence, Father O°'FLANIGAN,” while “Mia Car- 
lotta” and “Between Two Loves,” for tenderness and humor, outdo any- 
thing of Dary’s in Irish dialect. Yet the poet is the best of Lrishmen 
as well as the best of Americans, and if you don’t know him you have 
only to hunt up his “Carmina” and “Canzoni.” October is as good a 
month as any to enjoy Tom Day and cross-country walking. 
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An Ordeal of Entombment 
ADD to the honor roll of Spartans the name of 
Thomas Toshesky, a Pennsylvania miner, <A 
Z wall of coal fifty-two feet thick buried him alive in 
Z the Continental Mine at Centralia. For five days he 
%Y . . one ° . . 
Z y had nothing to eat or drink. Then the oil of his 
Z Z miner's lamp burned out Left in blackness, with 
Z Z rats running over him and the drippings from the 
j Z eave roof chilling his body and torturing his im 
Z augination, he still kept his nerve. Cn the fifth day 
Y a two-inch pipe, let through eight feet of solid 
rock, brought him liquid food. Three days later he 





Was rescued Qur photograph was snapped as he 


was being escorted up the mine breach to the surface. 
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N THESE less spacious times nearly anything may la ¢ , 
be described as an “adventure”; and to A. E. & 
Munier, late instructor in French in Lake Forest 
(Ill.) Academy, it was an “adventure in content 
ment” to change his professorial post for an inde 
pendent life as a peanut vender. He reports that the g 
new occupation pays him better than teaching and in Z 
many other ways seems nearer to the heart's desire. Z 
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4G bee ictures In a « INLLE ay 
HE rapidity and perfect ease with which the Japanese artist G 
Z works command admiration even from those who do not under Gg 
% . P : : . Y 
Z stand the art. Bamboo rustling in the wind, thundering waterfalls Z 
Z cawing crows, flying birds, moss-covered rocks, and a multitude of Yy 
Z . . . . Y 
Z other objects are depicted by lines, curves, and washes arranged in Y, 
Y Z 
Z Ways capable of being memorized as accurately as an ideograph ZY 
y The directness and facility of the Japanese artist who, unmindful Ly 
Z : , : : . : Z 
1Z of crowds of onlookers, paints a dozen pictures while you wait, each G 
Y possessing some point of excellence, are, in a way, marvelous. Fukui 
Y Kotei, professor of painting at the rokyo School of Fine Arts, U 
painted one picture for each of his 1,224 guests in one summer day y 
ORT WORTH. TEXAS. makes the boast—to the ac- He was at it from five o’clock in the morning until half past seven y 
companiment of a broad grin—that she possesses o'clock in the evening, the brush never leaving his hand. In a single Z 
. ‘ wd > ot ; or > 7 " 7 " ‘ To > r ‘ ; Y 
the tallest and the shortest policeman in the land. George day 102 dozen paintings, every one of them large enough for an ordi Z 
nary kakemono (hanging picture)! He has often been called upon Z 


Washington Montgomery, the tall one (7 feet I inch), is 
a traffic patrolman. The other, Joe Reisacker (5 feet to entertain national or imperial guests. The accompanying photo 
graph of a panel of bamboo and a sparrow is one of the more careful 





0 inches), drives a patrol wagon and sometimes does 





a turn as roundsman. The two are chums and Fort pictures of his day’s work. The other photograph shows him busy 


Worth’s citizens often see them on the streets together in his atelier in Tokyo JinO HARADA, LY YELL 




















than to the others Good 


with such splendid pals 


meant even more to him 


friends were his fetish—to be 


as Nerney and Tholander made work a pleasure. He 
was a tall, solidly built young man, with dark hair 
and a prominent jaw, and those of his acquaintances 
who did not understand him termed him snappish 
and sarcastic. His associates knew him to be gen 


erous, loyal, soft-hearted—knew that his cynicism was 
but a shield a 
him to be ready with sympathy and pocketbook, quick 


contribute his the 


mask to supersensitive nature—knew 


to understand, eager to share to 


entertainment. 


Ik FULLY believed that the good times were to be 
at an end. No longer woull the bunch feel free 


to relate the many little colorful incidents and 
humorous stories that always had brightened the 
working day. In fact the bunch would no longer be 
a bunch—but merely three men who happened to 


work in the same room. 


At nine o'clock the next morning, Nerney and Tho 
lander were at their desks—with their coats on. At %.15 
Adam Brown held open the door and ushered her in 


“Oh, Karl!” said Unele Ada. 

Tholander leaped spryly to his feet. 

“Miss VDercyfield Mr. Tholander — and Mr. 
Nerney Nerney bowed. “This young lady is going 
to show you boys how to draw.’ 

Elmer's description of Miss 
accurate. She was tall—and nice. She pretty, 
and she wore the trimmest of tailored And 
her big, black sailor hat rested on a substantial foun 
hair. She colored slightly as 


Percyfield was fairly 


was 
suits 
well, 


dation of golden 


she offered her hand to Nerney and Tholander, but 
her grasp was firm and businesslike. 

“You can have this table by the window,” said 
Unele Adam, leading the way to the corner. “In the 
afternoon if the sun in that skylight is too strong, 
the boy will pull the curtain across. Karl—will you 


show Miss VPereyfield where to find the supplies?” 
“T hope I am not 
ner.” said the girl when Uncle Adam had departed. 
This was a flashed a quick 
glance of approval to Tholander. 


robbing anyone of this nice cor 


good sign 


Nerney 


“Not at all,” he assured her in his best drawing 
room accents. And then, “You can hang your coat 
in this closet if you like—-here is a hanger.” 

She thanked him and accepted the hanger When 
she removed her coat, Nerney noticed that her crisp 
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not wanting in 
As she turned 
the 


Tholander instinctively 


waist while sensibly mannish was 


feminine attractiveness back her cuffs 


rolled up her sleeves, action seemed so 
that 
arm as though to fend an impending blow. 
the 


reassuringly. 


and boy 


ishly naive threw up an 


Instantly 


he was horrified by boldness of his act, but the 


smiled 


Jeffries?’ she 


girl 
“Jim 

and tensing the muscles of her well-rounded forearms 

“I'm sure I should swing a pick instead of a pen.” 


said, clinching her little fists 


Nerney thought of a dozen pretty compliments he 
would like to pay her but was unable to decide on 
the right one. He joined Tholander in a laugh that 


was free from restraint, then both men helped her to 
find the necessary drawing supplies. 

At ten Gifford came in—started to 
his coat—then hastily worked it on again. He hung 
up his hat and slid into his chair without a glance at 


o'clock remove 


the cornet 


“Oh, Gif!’ Nerney called 

Gifford managed to look up without including the 
corner in his range of vision. 

“Have you met Miss VPercyfield?” 

Gifford rose—suddenly discovered the corner and 


bowed, 
“Nice day,” he volunteered as he resumed his seat. 
“Very,” returned the girl, and immediately Gifford 
reviled himself for making a remark so bromidic. 


N HOUR later Nerney picked up his pipe and some 
A matches and started for the hall, where he was 
Tholander. Gifford looked iong 
ingly He didn't like to be the 
first to test the young lady on the smoking proposition 
and it wouldn't do at all for him to the 
while the other men were out. Uncle Adam might come 
in with a new client and would be considerably annoyed 
if there was no art staff present to be exhibited. 


soon joined by 
at his pipe and sighed. 


leave studio 


For a time the two worked in silence, then 


“Miss VDercyfield, will you come in a moment?” 
Uncle Adam had entered on his rubber heels 

“My first call down,” she whispered as she passed 
Gifford, and he grinned in spite of himself. 

“Where's the lady?’ asked Nerney when he re 
turned with Tholander. Gifford jerked a thumb in 
the direction of the front office 

“How do you like her, Gif? I think she's fine,” 


said Nerney. 


“Oh, I dunno,” said Gifford without enthusiasm. 
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rhis place will be like a morgue by to-morrow. 


Bring on the corpse, boys.’ 
Gif 


couts on 


Course it seems funny to 


but 


“Give her a chance, 


be working with our and going, 


ho pipes 
the discipline will do us good.” 
“IT don't 


(jeorge, let 


want to be disciplined,” said Gifford. “Say, 
will 
this 


above swiping 


me have Leyendecker clippings, 


I've got to 
Im 


yout 
man in 


doggy 


you? plant a young 


motor boat drawing and not 


figure.’ 


a good 


ERNEY passed over a file of magazine illustra 
tions and covers The subject of Miss Perey 
field was dropped for the time. 

“What's wrong with you, Gif?’ asked Tholander, 


when the bunch had repaired to Sol's at the close of 
the day. “All the afternoon you were clashing your 
tusks at that poor girl as though she had put eraser 
tobacco,” 


crumbs in your 


“Well, why does she have to butt in?’ Gifford de- 
manded, 

“You talk like a cuttlefish,” said Nerney sharply. 
“You should chop your grouch right now.” 

“I'll bet she’s an art student and this is. her first 
job.” Gifford continued. 

“Try again,” said Tholander. “Did you see that 
stunt she is doing for the Taunton Tailors? I was 
looking at it when we left the shack. She has laid 


out three full figures in half a day, and finished up 
Speedy, I call it 
bunch of clips,” said Gifford, 
using a favorite expression of opprobrium 
uation that 
of other 
“Cif, 
Nerney. 


borrowed 


two of ‘em. 
“Bet she’s got a classy 
the insin- 
she depended for her ideas on clippings 
artists’ reproductions 

said 
who 
this 


you are as reasonable as a 
“By the 


sole 


policeman,” 
aren't you the little boy 


Leyendecker 


wily 


clips from me 


morning?’ Gifford grinned 


“Well, 
indicted 


“T've 
her 


said. 
her 


shown,” he 
hair, 
and 


I'm willing to be 


her on five counts—her hume, 


the office, no smoking, coats on.” 
Tholander. 


and Gifford 


presence in 
“Bet she waives immunity,” said 
“Tm the jury—on with the proceedings,” 


puffed serenely at his cigar. 


But he could not have been wholly prejudiced 
against the new artist A few days later—while she 
was absent from the room—Elmer, intending to win 


a laugh from the men, held up the drawing on which 


she had been working and seized his nose between 


( 
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Little Mrs. Lindstrom ’s Pull 


OR two weeks IT had been sole owner, 
editor, publisher, business manager, 
reporter, et cetera, of the Chatters 
ville “Weekly Bugle.” The smell of 

printers’ ink, the hum of the small jobber, 

the grinding roar of the big cylinder, and 
the faint click of type against the compos 
ing stick had not yet dull 

some to me. Drowsily but appreciatingly I 


crown and it 


\ 


was reading the proofs of a scorching edi 


torial that I had written anent one color 
blind village-board member who had just 
ordered the new band stand in the park 


painted an awful livid green. The sonorous 
words were rolling off 
in an avalanche of biting argument 
slight rustle me to 
author. .A little 
glided into the sanctum. 
“How de ye do, Mister editor?” 


the end of my tongue 


when a 


caused turn from my favorite 


strange woman Walked or rather 


I hus 


she smiled 


tled my feet down from the corner of my belettered 
and beglued desk, knocking over the chief editorial 
writer—my rusty, trusty eight-inch shears—rose to 


my feet and arranged a chair for her. 
“Good afternoon,” 
position 


I replied as pleasantly as my dis 


and occupation would permit “Won't you 


please be seated?” 


diminutive visitor sat down among a 


Y QUEER, C 
profusion of smiles and 


bows. 


“Tank you wery much,” she said in a fasci 
nating broken dialect that braves description. “My 
hame vas Mrs. Lindstrom I velcome you by our 
little city.” 

“T am very pleased to know you, Mrs. Lindstrom,” 


I replied, “and 
I‘ like your 


I appreciate your generous welcome 


“Und how do you like our town?” 
“A very pleasant little city, and chuck full of 
kind people. I am sure that I shall like you all im 
mensely . 

“Vell, I tought you vould. 


paper fine,” 


And ve 


she beamed. 


“I've only started, I assure you. Mrs. Lindstrom. I 
have a number of new features that I expect to in 
augurate in the near future I plan to cover every 


ceross-roads and school district in the entire county by 


Weekly correspondents 









like vou and the 


I expect shortly to run a car- 


By Frazier Hunt 


ILLUSTRATED BY PAUL STAHR 


toon on the front 
the editorial 


page, a question and answer depart 


ment on page, and to give the entire 


page five over to a woman's section. These are only 
a few of the things that I expect to do. So you see 
that 

“Yes, dat’s nice—dat’s nice,” she was bowing and 


smiling, while my personal pronoun lecture was slid 
ing by her and losing itself in the polvehromatie chat 


ter of the back room. 


I felt rather ashamed over my intensive self-con 
fidence and waited quietly until she should speak 
again. After a considerable pause she said: “And 


vould you be so kind-as to vant a little piece of news?” 


SWUNG around in my loose-jointed revolving chair 
and found a pencil in the haystack of exchanges, 


purpers, and bill unpe id 
“My dear Mrs. Lindstrom,” I replied, as I looked 
over at her, “there is absolutely nothing so welcome 


with the possible 
should most 


around a newspaper office as news 


exception of hard, glittering mone) I 


certainly appreciate any items that you 


might give us 
“Tank 


my poy 


“Vell, 
fine p sition 


you so she said. 


kindly,” 


Sharley je has got a 


wit the street-car company over by Peoria. 
He is the—vot is it?—the motorman? Yes, 
dat’s it—the motorman.” 

Qn a piece of copy paper I. scribbled: 
“The many friends of Charles Lindstrom 
will be pleased to know that he has just 
accepted a good position with the street 
railway company at Peoria.” 

ind she beamed 


every word. 


READ it over to her ; 
| and smiled and bowed at 
“Oh, tank you wery much,” she said 
“You 
“Not at 

to get it 


would appreciate it 


wery kind 
all, not at all,” I “Tm glad 
And any time you have any item of news I 


are werys 


replied vers 
very much if you would drop in 


and give it to us.” 


“Vy, tank you. I vould be pleased to; 


the 


you are wery 


kind,” backing toward dloor “Tank you wery 
much,” she said “You are wery kind. Good-by.” 
When my strange little visitor had gone I stepped 


Jim Peters, 
newspaper 


into the back room and showed the local to 
the and first 
eraft. “And who may 

Jim couxed from his bony jaws a sawed-off Missouri 


mate of 
‘Sharley’ be?” I 


foreman our scanty 


asked 


meerschaum that had all but rooted’ to his mulatto 
teeth. “‘Sharley,’” he said, “could bat .595 and field 
SO in any booze-histing league in North America or 


What 
make one decent, respectable syllable 

“With a mother like that? Well, he 
looked after by the State.” 


“Give him time,” said Jim, vigorously adding to the 


he amounts to wouldn't 
He's a bum, 
ought to be 


the Philippine Islands 


smoke nuisance 


A day or two later Mrs. Lindstrom dropped into the 
office again 

“(ljood morning. Mister Editor.’ she said, bowing 
low, with a smile that seemed to include everything 
from the dirty dictionary in the corner to the old 
sample paper cases above my desk 

“Why. good morning, Mrs. Lindstrom,” I replied, 
offering her a chai 

“No, tank vou, Mister Editor. I can stay shust one 
minute. Vould you care for a little piece of news?” 
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“I certainly would. And I appreciate your bringing 
it in to me,” I replied, picking up a pencil 


“Vell, Mrs. Peter Sandborg and Mrs. Shon Ander 
son vas in Monmouth on Tuesday.” 
I scratched down the local. “Any more, Mrs. Lind 


strom?” I asked. 


“Let’s see? Oh, yes! Mrs. Franz Holmer and little 
boy ate Sunday at the home of her father, (tto 
Luhgren, and family. Dat’s all. Tank you wery 
much.” 


Before I could turn from my writing she had bowed 

vit of the office. 

“ths in the strange little town 
Lindstrom. She would drop 
cee times a week, bearing a 


and smiled herself 

During the firs 
I saw a good deal oY 4 
in at the office two or 
local or two and a gre eart of smiles. 

She was a queer so As a rule she the 
oddest old baggy clothes, .ittle flannel tennis shirt- 
waist kind of contraption that was never tucked in 
around the waist—and the drollest wee bonnet that 
was continually bobbing from 
one ear to another. Her shoes 
belonged to the “flatboat” fam- 
ily and were lifted high and de- 
terminedlike when she walked. 
She was a Swede by birth, and 
her forty years’ residence in 


wore 


America had left her with a 
sweet inimitable broken dialect. 
But it was her manners and 
courtesy that transcend de- 
scription. When she entered 
the sanctum she had a bow as 
charming and graceful as the 


curtsies of the dames of old 
and a smile that caused one to 
forget all about paper bills long 


since due and office rent and 
weekly wages. And with this 


smile and bow went the quaint, 
broken English. It is beyond 
reason to attempt either to give 
printed words the flavor of her 
accent or to the smile 
as I would invite her to a chair 
by my desk. “Tank you wery 
much” was on her lips at 
every move. 


NE morning, about a month 
O after she had made her 
first visit, I asked her 
how her Charles was get- 
ting along. For an instant the 
smile left her face and her eyes 


suggest 


son 


lost their twinkle. “Vel, he 
ain't working at Peoria no more,” she replied slowly. 


“The job vas too hard on him. 
you know.” 

I was sorry that I had asked, and I immediately 
changed the subject, saying: “I hear Mrs. Bear has 
been granted a divorce. Could you tell me about it, 
Mrs. Lindstrom?” 

Mrs. Bear was an intimate neighbor of my vis- 
itor’s and I felt certain that she would know all the 
details. The charges the woman had made against 
her husband were unsavory, to say the least, and I 
was anxious to get the facts for that week’s paper. 

“Vy, I don’t know anyting about it,” 
smiling as she shook her head. “Ve hear lots, but ve 
don’t know much. Vas you going to put it in the 
paper?” 

“Why, yes—certainly.” 

“Vel, I don’t know, but—” she hesitated—‘“only it’s 
too bad for poor Mrs. Bear.” 

“Yes, but it’s legitimate news, and my readers must 
have it. That's what my subscribers pay for, and if 
I don’t furnish them all the news in this little end of 
the world I'm cheating them.” 

“Yes, of course you know,” The old 
smile was on her lips as she rose and bowed her way 
toward the door. Her refusal to give me the story 
had been such a gentle rebuke that I did not stop her 
to argue longer on the ethics of the profession. I 
knew of twenty places where I could pick up the 
five minutes. 


He ain’t wery strong, 


she said, 


she assented. 


yarn in 


ticed a shabby, disreputable-looking fellow loafing 

around the toughest pool-room joint in town. After 
I had seen him several times and decided that he was 
no transient, I asked Jim who he was. 

“That’s Charley Lindstrom turned prodigal again,” 
he answered between puffs. “Suppose the old lady 
will kill the fatted calf for him as usual.” 

“What does he do?” I asked. 

“Mostly his mother, I guess,” he said. 

‘Better put in a local about his return, hadn’t we? 
It would please Mrs. Lindstrom.” 

Jim zigzagged a negative sign 
baton. “Don’t believe I would, boss. 
would be doing her a favor to leave him out.” 
that’s said, turning back to 


[’ WAS a couple of weeks after this that I first no- 


his corn-cob 


Seems to me it 


with 


“(Guess so,” I my 
desk. 


For the next few days I failed to see anything of 


_ just 
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young Lindstrom, and then suddenly I heard that he 
was working at his old trade of carpentering. I was 
glad for his mother’s sake, and the next time that 


she came into the office her smiles and twinkling eyes 
told of her happiness better than could her perverse 


little foreign tongue 

“My Sharley is working again,” she said, after she 
had given me a local or two. 

“Well, that’s fine,” I replied with a sincerity that 
I honestly felt 

“Yes, Sharley is a good poy—vhen—vhen he is— 


all right,” she stammered, holding bravely to the smile 
that was on her lips. 
UT Charley's periods of being “all 
short ones and appeared with 


sad 


right” 
infrequency. 


were 


Within a month he was mixed up in a drunken 
scrape and hustled over to the county jail on a charge 
of assault with attempt to kill. 
in the case and one of our most prominent scoundrels 


There was a woman 





I read it over to her and she beamed and smiled 
and bowed at every word. ‘‘ Oh, tank you wery 
much,’’ she said. ‘‘You are wery, wery kind’’ 


lay in the city hospital with a bullet in his shoulder. 
Altogether it was a mean, nasty mix-up. 

The yarn was worth a full column, and as I wrote 
it I thought of my little Mrs. Lindstrom. Just such 
and such family relations often present the 
most difficult situations that a country editor has to 
face. Old friendships and sentiment weigh up heavily 
against his responsibilities to his readers. Your city 
bred reporter is calloused to the heart-breaking 
pranks of fate; principals in police-court are 
only people to him and not neighbors and old friends 


stories 


cases 


old, weak-kneed, blind typewriter when Richard 

Strickland, cashier of the First National Bank and 

a cousin of the man whom Lindstrom had shot, came 

into the office. He spoke in a blustering, important 
manner that argued against him from the start. 

“About this little shooting affair,” he began. “Don’t 

suppose you're going to say anything about it in the 


| HAD hardly finished pounding out the story on my 


paper?” 
“T don’t 
is news. 


know,” I replied rather brusquely. “News 
I don’t see any way that I can get out of it.” 
“Guess you can just leave it out if you want to, 
You haven't printed it yet.” 

“No, but the written,” I 
business is selling subscribers 
dollar a year to keep them informed of the things that 
are happening. I'm giving them short weight if they 
don’t get all of it. And I don’t propose to short-weight 
I'm not advising you how to run your 
I feel quite capable of running 


ean't you? 
“My 
me a 


article is replied. 


news: my) pay 


my customers. 
business. Incidentally, 


my own.” 


“This is a sort of special case,” the banker con 
tinued. “Remember, it’s no individual proposition. 
The First National and her friends would consider it 


a distinct favor if would see fit not to mention 
anything about this little matter.” 

“You're business man enough and fair enough to see 
the position I'm in, Mr. Strickland,” I argued. 
“T should be only glad to favor you ordinarily. 
This time my hands are tied.” 

My rich and powerful visitor got up from his chair. 


“The First National two or three hundred dol 


you 


too 


does 


1913 
lars’ worth of business with you a year. There's a 
couple hundred more that it controls—possibly five 
hundred in all. We'd like to have that story kept 
out of the paper. Good day.” 

“Say! You and your bank and you but he 
turned his back and walked away. 

When my face had regained its natural color and 


my nerves had quieted down again, i took the type 
written sheets of the story to the back room and gave 
them to the foreman. After my interview with the 
banker I figured that I would give the story first posi 
tion and run it under a plugged head. 

All afternoon I was alternately angry at the cheap 
attempt at lobbying and proud of the independent 
stand that I had taken. No matter how much it 
would cost me I was determined to permit no inter 
ference. My was clear and my road lay 
straight ahead of me. 

And then Mrs. Lindstrom came to me. The 
boys in the shop had just gone home and I was sitting 
in the office glancing over the 
evening daily from our county 
seat town. 
ing and scraping as she always 
did, and with the same smile 
playing about her lips and eyes. 
She avas dressed in her Sunday 
clothes, and I knew at once that 
she had been over to her 
son at the county jail. 

I wanted particularly to be 
very kind to her, so I drew up 
a chair by my desk and 
She thanked 
me as lavishly as if I had just 
saved her life, and then spoke 
of the weather as if it were I 
who had made the fall days so 
beautiful and golden. If any 
thing, was even more gra 
cious and courteous than usual. 


course one 


see 


She stepped in, bow- 


see 


asked 


her to be seated. 


she 


The slightest ghost of an ex 
cuse brought smiles and bows. 


FTER two or three min 
A utes’ chat she asked me if 
I would be so kind as to 

care for a item. Mrs. 
James Latman, it appeared, was 


local 


very sick with typhoid fever, 
and Art Messick had just re 
turned from a trip to Iowa, 
where he had gone to look after 
his farm. I took them down 
and was waiting for her to 
. think up another, when she 
asked me if I had heard about her son. 
“Yes, Mrs. Lindstrom,” I replied, “and I feel very 
sorry for you and for him.” 
“Tank you wery, wery much,” she bowed. “You 
won’t—you won't put anything into the paper, vill 
you?” 


“My dear lady,” I replied, a flush of anger mount 
ing my face for the instant. “I have just lost five 
hundred dollars’ worth of refusing to 
suppress the story. I trust that will express my views 


business by 


ubout the matter and relieve me of any further ex 
planation.” 
“Ch! Oh! I didn’t know dat,” she said in a tone 


that seemed to drip from a heart that had been torn 
wide open. 

Immediately I felt abashed at my unnecessary blunt 
ness and severity. I explained Mrs. Lind 
strom, it wouldn’t be fair to the readers of the paper 
not to tell them about this, the about any 
thing else that happens. It’s simply my duty, Mrs. 
Lindstrom. They’re paying me for the news and I 
must give it to them. I'm very sorry about Charley, 
but I must publish it.” 

The old lady looked up at and 
those of a whipped dog crawling to his master's feet. 
“You couldn’t do dat to Sharley, could you? You 
couldn’t do dat to Sharley—my Sharley? You couldn't, 
could you?” 

“My dear lady,” 
need of attention to keep my voice soft, “you make it 
hard for me. I will do anything I can to help 
you. If it is a question of bail or securing a lawyer 
or anything of that kind, you will find me more than 
ready. But you must see that I can't the 
story. It’s my duty to publish it. Can't see?” 


GAIN those pleading eyes sought mine. “He's onby 

A a poy and he ain't really bad. He told me this 

afternoon that he didn't mean to He 

ain’t bad, and he’s just a poy. You von’t put it in the 
paper, vill you?” 

It was a big lump that I had te 
throat when I answered: “But think of my 
Mrs. Lindstrom. Just think 

“T can't tink of anybody 
in jail—in a wit 


“You see, 


sume as 


me, her eyes were 


I said, and there was no longer any 


very 


suppress 


you 


shoot. 


force down my 


readers, 


He's 
liddle 


iron doors. 


but my poy. 


pen bars and My 


poy is in jail. It don’t seem but a few days ago since 
he vas here in my arms and I vas singing him to 
sleep. He had long, pretty, (¢ 1 on pa 
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Ballade of a Yale Lament 


( Facing another mighty Harvard eleven with last year’s 20—0 
score in mind; also Mr. J. H. McCarthy) 
WONDER in what Isle of Dream 

| tnother Hinkey grips the foe? 
! wonder on what spectral team 
Big Hogan lays his rival low? 
Or Gordon Brown, in ghostly glow, 
Holding a rival charge at bay? 
Their shadows drift in ebb and flou 


Where are the Cous of Yesterday? 
/ wonder, in the Crimson gleam, 

When Thorne will strike another blow? 
When Chadwick, under rushing steam, 


Nhall gain his tiwenty yards or so? 


Can Butterworth no 
Hus vanished from the 
Where is the 
Where are the 


more bestow? 


Bloomer fray? 
used to know? 


Yesterday? 


Glass we 


Coys of 


Blue 
Jn valiant line, 
Kilpatrick, 
Or mighty Shevlin's 


them stream 
after 
stalivcart and supreme, 
clutch of 
when gods must go? 


Ghosts of old, we see 
rew row: 
woe? 
Do half-gods come 
Hus Tad Jone ot 
Vust Yale elms frost in Crimson snow: 
Where are the 


made his final play? 


, 


Coys of Yesterday? 
John Harvard's 
The Crimson line siveeps doin the 
For Hardu ich’s 
Where are the 


cheering echoes grow; 
wai: 
rush and Brickley’s toe, 


Yesterday? 


The Ex-Goat Turns 


HE worm and the barrel hoop are not the only 

I things that will turn and strike when trodden 

upon. So will the Goat, using the tactics of the 
battering ram for this purpose. 

Until 

obtained 


Cous of 


1912 twenty-five years had passed since Har 
hide from the Tiger. 
Until 1912 ten years had passed since a Crimson eleven 


vard any Princeton 


had scored a touchdown on the Blue. This framed 
the most barren byway that a big eleven had ever 


known. But the Goat turned in 1912 and ran amuck 
And in 1915 the Goat is still rampant, with the Tiger 


and Bulldog léoking for a spot to land after the rude 
blow has fallen. For while Princeton or Yale may 
upset Harvard this season, we advise no earnest 


reader to wager his coin in that direction. Verey 
Haughton has picked up for 1915 where he quit that 
1912. He 


machine, but he 


has lost 
added 
way, he has 
the 


gray November day in one or two 
cogs from his old 
In Eddie Mahan, they say 


the football 


has others. 
over Cambridge 
finest young plaver that ever wore 


Crimson hose 
Yale has a 
a sturdy 
Hobe 
neither 
her 
attack led by 


showed 


game fighting leader in Henry Ketcham 


defense 
But 
has an 


and Princeton has speed and spirit 
the 


Harvard's 


ane Baker, judging from first few 


eleven to curb line 


Lames, 


line of heroes—flanking an 
Hardwick, and Mahan 

first battle this fall 
thoroughness She has a 
attack that 
fail, Princeton and 
to avenge the 16 to 6 and 
When an 
machine plas 
fairly 


of power thick red 
Brickley 
her 


Harvard from 


power, speed, and machine 
built of 


And unless early 


defense stone and an bludgeons 


and cuts SITS 


Yale must wait another vear 


the 20 to O assaults of a vear ago eleven 


brains, speed, kicking. and 
combined, therafter 
Hence the crimson tinting to this brief sketch and the 
guarded 


has brawn 


the dope becomes simple 


ruling a reservation once 


riger 


picture of a Goat 


Bulldog and a 


Offside Plays 


by a 


kk REMEMBER the village fat bow, subponacd 
\ to break up the first V-rush that hit our town 
eighteen Wears ada 7 we minutes late) the 
game was called as we crated him home in a wheel 
harrow Thevve changed the rules since then, but 
there is still use for a wheelbarrow here and there. 
Young America. reading football fiction, only yearns 
fo be a substitute Vo one else ever saves or wins 
the game 
“(io West Noung man and grow up with the Coun 
f if vou want to But come. Bast if vou want to 
make an All-America team 
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The Second Substitute 


(A football fiction story as it is—not as it is written) 
CHAPTER I 
ILL ZOWIE was second substitute quarter on the 
Yalevard eleven. The day of the big game had 
arrived and his Jane was in the stand, waving a 
big green and yellow flag. She had agreed to marry 
him if Bill won the game. 





CHAPTER II 


The regular quarter and his first substitute both had 
their ears badly dislocated in the third quarter with 
the score 4 to O against Yalevard and the ball on the 
10-yard line. 

CHAITER III 


It was Bill's chance. He was called in to save the 
day in the final quarter He promptly muffed two 
punts, missed four easy tackles, and balled up seven 


leaving the score 34 to O against Yalevard at 


the finish, 


plays, 


CHAPTER I\ 


Hero!" a 
banner, dashed at 


With 
Waving a green and yellow 


fair girl, still 
Bill as 
the game was over and, dropping said banner, embraced 
When she saw 


the exclhimation, “My 


him and wept. Bill chasing five blokes 
over his own goal line at one time or another it looked 
to be a cinch that he belonged. 


tain who had won, and 


Hood Said Something 
ag oe / 


She wasn't quite cer- 
Bill was too tired to tell her. 


remember 
Long years ago this morn 
How guards and tackles made me 
The day that I 
They trampled on my face and neck, 


CUIast 


was born: 


Whereat it cives me jou 
l'o think theyll kick 
ts when I was a boy. 


And as for Fables 


NCE upon a time Ty Cobb was beaten out 
O batting leadership of baseball. 

It was discovered at the end of the 

that a rival cloutsmith had led Tyrus by 3 

Tyrus that season only batting .576. 

Moral—After a minute physical examination it was 

discovered that Cobb had blind for months 
lost both arms, a leg, and an ear, 


my spine no more 


of the 


SECUSO 


points 


been two 


and had 








The New Game 


You can slip in revision of rules as you 


will 


But the thud of the tackle will cling to it still. 


Seven Years on Top 
1)0T a youngster by the 


ACK in i ; 
Raymond Cobb led the American 
ting with an average of 350. Six campaigns have 


drifted by date, but 
and held him vet. 


nime of Tyrus 


League in bat 


since thiut no one has ever caught 


For two seasons Lajoie, the veteran, gave him bat 
tle, and when the big Frenchmah stepped aside from 
the top trail, Joe Jackson, the slugging youngster, re 

the But of the 
pattered behind him, no 


sumed chase. many hundreds who 


have along one has ever 


caught Tyrus Raymond yet Wagner led his league 
for six seasons, but this cime from seventeen starts, 
while Cobb is now in his eighth campaign. Cobb 
batted .350 in 1907; .524 in 1908; 377 in 1909; .385 in 
1910; .420 in 1911; .410 in 1912, and around .400 in 
1915. 

Wagner's average for seventeen seasons is 338: 


M4: Cobb's for eight 
For combined ability to get on 
field 


Lajoie’s for eighteen seasons is 


376 and 


sensons is 


vet around, Cobb outclasses the 


1913 19 





Ballade of ‘% 


thall Players 


Calling again on Mr. Henley’s ‘‘ Ballade of Dead Actors’’ 
for inspiration) 


HO for the tackle made that try? 
\ | Who was the bloke that smeared that play? 
I lamped him with a glittering eye, 

But for 
them sprint and buck away, 
/ pipe them as they twist and fall, 

Butas 1 try to spot each jay, 


my life T could not say; 


/ aCe 


Into the pile go one and all. 


Did Ketcham make that pass too high? 
Did Storer hold that rush at bay? 

/ look on 
But 


with a glittering ene 
till Tm avan: 


you can search ome 


Who is the star of this here fray? 
Who is the cove that took that ball? 
Good buck? Quite sol But by whom pray? 


Into the pile and all, 


do oie 


IT watch the spirals tivist and flu; 


T see the big mass writhe and siway: 
I look on with a glittering eye, 
is / have said three times to-day: 


) ’ 


Great game: You said it—Hip-hoo-ray 
Who made that run Tom, Dick. or Paul? 

Theyre off—and then without delay 
Into the and all, 


Go oie 


pile 


make 


Week 


Of games for 


unto week I 
learned dope ta 


SureOCH 
serail: 
human 


and all 


{ shout—a sirivl of Spray 


Into the pile yo one 


Western Football 


ACK of tcotball experience, both in school and col 

[¢ lege, is the main reason, so Couch Yost informs 

us, for the recent slump in Western gridiron 
stock. 

“The handicap is a tough one,” he says, “when the 
West meets the Fast We have to send too many 
vreen men against too many veterans who have seen 
more than double the service our men have seen. The 
average number of games a Michigan captain plays 


fifteen or sixteen 
ust they get 


in through his entire career is only 
frequently less—where in the I 
thirty. We the 


experience as well as 


twenty 
muteris! 
The West 


five or have material—but 


needs couching 
doesn't give it.” 

There must be some cause, for the West certainly has 
not had many elevens in the last eight or ten yvears to 
the old machines turned out by Michi 


compare with 


vin, Chicago, Wisconsin, or Minnesota And the 
chief defect, after watching these latter teams plas 
is the presence of so many who are apparently only 


only edging into its mysteries at 


the Kast 


the 
a time when the big elevens of 


learning 
have a preva 
lence of the finished product 

It will be 


obtain her revenge 


Michigan 


on Cornell and Pennsylvania, as the 


interesting to see whether can 


two latter look to be much stronger than a ver 


The Grandoldwinterleague 


LI. hail-—with a lusty hail—the Grandoldwinter 
league—that Eldorado of Dream when the tail 
ender soars into first place, and when, of the six 


teen big-league clubs, there is none so low as to doe 
reverence to anything under third place 

When the frost 
recruit, and when 
comes the chorus of the winds 


When the Reds shall arise and inhabit 


the 
out lye 


is on the pumpkin but off 
“the that beats us 


new 


feam 


the Promised 


Land and when the Naps at last shall come through 
with their flag 

When Evers and Zimmerman will start upon their 
Way no more to the clubhouse uttering shrill, plain 
tive, birdlike cries athwart the umpire’s pointed finger 


and when Brooklyn fans shall chortle their supremacy 


over the Giants 


When Pittsburgh's mighty pitching staff is at its 
best and the vaudeville atmosphere is rife with 
ghosts of McCullough and Booth, as they watch with 
awe .300 hitters and .SOO pitchers uplift the drama, 
proving beyond doubt that as actors they are among 
the finest batters and pitchers in the land 

Let us join the chorus with the only ¢ Dryden 
“Three cheers for the nationa pesttime f the veal 





HE body, designed with cowl dash 
and full U doors with concealed 
hinges, is low, long and unusually 
graceful. The improved lines and addi- 
tional grace is the result of a /onger wheel 
base. For the wheel base has been increased 
to 114 inches. 
But the price is lower than ever. 


$950 completely equipped, f. o. b. Toledo 


$1075 with Gray & Davis electric starter and generator, f. o. b. Toledo. 


HE body is finished in a warm, dark 

Brewster green, with delicate and 

lighter green stripings, and green 
running boards to match. It is trimmed 
in highly polished nickel plate and alu- 
minum. The hood is jet black baked 
enamel. 


But the price is lower than ever. 


Dyes 


:) 
EY 


HE motor is more powerful having 

been increased to 35 horsepower. 

With five passengers it easily de- 
velops more speed than you will ever 
need. This car is particularly economical 
in gasoline consumption. 


But the price is lower than ever. 


The Willys-Overland Compiy, 





HE 1914 Overland has electric lights 
ef. throughout—head, side, tail and under 
de. the dash. The steering wheel has 

*n increased to 18 inches. Then there is 
4 jeweled Stewart Speedometer placed 
Under the cowl so that the driver can 
always see it. 


But the price is lower than ever. 


over 
rical 


ympay, Toledo, Ohio, U. S. 


HE tires are larger—33'x4 Q. D. 

all around. Even in the finishing 

touches you find nothing but high 
grade and standard materials, such as 
Timken bearings, electric horn, deeper 
upholstery and genuine hand buffed 
leather. 


But the price is lower than ever. 


A. 


f. o. b. Toledo 


Canadian Prices: | $1250 Completely equipped. 
/ $1425 with Gray & Davis electric starter and generator. 


OW-—see this car. There is an Over- 
land dealer in your city. Let him 
explain in detail each one of the 
real value increases. Go over the car 
from stem to stern. You will find noth- 
ing but increased value at a decreased price. 
Handsome 1914 catalogue on request. 
Please address Dept. 6 


Duty paid. 
Duty paid. 



































































Bent Bones 


Find Out What the 
U. S. Army Board 
Found Out 


OR 4 vears a special board 
studied, examined, experi- 
mented with shoes tor the 


U.S. Army. They ended by 


adopting a shoe practically iden 
Rice & Hutchins 


; 
tical with the 


Educator Shoe. 


For they found that narrow, 
unnatural shoes, by cramping and 


t ' 


oot bones a in 


bending the ; 
above X-Ray, caused corns, bun- 
ions, callouses, ingrowing nails, 


} 


‘ ; 
fallen arches, etc., really de- 


stroyed 20% or more of a 


soldier’s Efficiency. 
Are you sacrificing 20% o 


F . : 
your valuable energy every day 


by wearing unnatural shoes? 
Or are 


from corns, callouses, ingrowing 


you enjoving freedom 


nails, etc., by wearing hand- 
some Ri e & Hut hins Educ itor 
Shoes—made in the shape of a 


} . 
reali foot: 


Get your f Educa 
Today let your tortured foot- 
traighten out in joyous relief. Toda 
learn ‘ *foote-u 

For men, women, ldrer Pr 
from $1.35 for infant zes to &<« 
for men **special Alway 
ime comfortable, good king sha 
year I yea ‘ 





Rice & Hutchins 


FDUCATOR 
SHOE. 


“Lets the foot grow as it should” 







“Comfortable as 
an Old Shoe, 
Yet Proud to 
Pass a Mirror’’ 









RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 


SSfeekl’s Shesmahen to the Wiek Foentls 
16 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS 

] 

Makers of the Famous Alll 


America and Signet 
Shoes for es x 


5 W ome 
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The Wireless Telephone 
LMOST three 
widely comes 
news of 


simultaneously, from 
separated nations, 
astonishing achievements 


in. the almost magic art of telephoning 
without wires. First of all from Italy, 
where so much has been done in this 


field, Professor Vanni, the head of the 
military institute of wireless telegraphy, 
has been able to telephone over land and 
water from Rome to Tripoli, a distance 
of over six hundred miles. 

Then Count Areo and his aids in the 
great wireless company of Germany, the 
Telefunken, established communication 


| from Nauen to a dozen or more of their 
stations, and reaching as far as from 
Berlin to Vienna. Then, on the heels 


| this distance, his 


| Tennessee 


} apparatus 


Myers, a twenty-two 
Albany, is arrested 
use of the air, in 


Elman B. 
inventor of 


of this, 
year-old 
for making too free 
defiance of the new wireless law. it 
being alle, that he had talked from 
Albany to Boooklyn, and even many times 
messages having been 
picked up as far as Charleston, S.C 
Finally, another young inventor from 
has light, portable 
which carry around 
with you if you want to go fishing a few 
miles out at sea, or talk to your neigh 
bor at the next farm All of these 
achievements, needless to say, meant the 
new and 
facts. 


devised a 


you can 


development of devices wholly 
even the discovery of quite new 


STRANGE WAVES IN WIRELESS TELEPHON! 


LI. of these devices, like wireless 
telegraphy itself, rest upon the dis 


covery Of electrical waves by a young 
German, Professor Heinrich Hertz, nearly) 
a quarter of a century ago. These waves 
are for all the world like light waves: 
in fact, they are light waves, only very 
long ones. Light waves are measured in 
one-hundred-thousandths of an inch, and 
but electrical waves may 
Those used by Pro 
fessor Vanni and Count Arco are actu 
ally about a mile in length. But they 
are of a minuteness that simply staggers 


even much less: 
be miles in length. 


the mind when you attempt to make a 
picture of them 
If you drop a stone in quiet water, 


the ripples which run outward may have 
2 quite considerable amplitude, as a pro 


fessor of physics would say, so that if you 


| could look at them in cross section, they 


| the next trough 


might be an inch or even several inches 
from the top of the crest to the bottom of 
Sound waves, the waves 
speak and communicate 
men, are about one-thou 
sandth or even a ten-thousandth part of 
these dimensions: the loudest of them are 
about one-thousandth part of an inch 
The light waves electrical waves 
almost infinitely smaller. If 
to think of a wave one-millionth 
mile or even 
to crest, then 
mental pole 
wireless,” 


with which we 
with our fellow 


and 
ure you 
will try 
of an inch in height, 

score of miles from crest 
sort of a 


and a 
vou will get some 


ture of the wave used in 


HOW THEY \RE USED 


QO" better still, take Professor Vanni's 
amazing device He What is 
known as the Moretti devised by a 
voung electrician of Rome You are fa 
miliar with the ordinary big are lights of 
the streets which flash between two large 


Ses 


ure, 


sticks of pressed carbon Dr. Moretti’s 
are flashes between two metal surfaces, 
and is so small that you might mistake 
it for a little atomizer, such as you use 
to spray your throat. The distance be 


tween the two surfaces, instead of being 
one-half an 
nary are light, is 
pndth of an inch 
of this minute 

current of the are 


inch or more, as in the ordi 
only about a thou 
Yet it was by 
lamp. interrupting the 
one hundred thousand 
second, that Professor 


mens 


times or more pe 


Vanni was able to throw enough energy 
onto the “aerial” of his station to talk 
from Rome to Tripoli But how he did 
it, and how all wireless telephoning is 
achieved, is far more astonishing than 


tion of 


inv mere quest dimensions 


Light wave ane elec 
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By Carl Snyder 


well all travel at the same 
about one hundred and eighty-four thou 
sand miles per second. Every time you 
interrupt the current of the are you 
make a little wave, and, therefore, if you 


speed—at 


do this as Professor Vanni did, at from 
one hundred to two hundred thousand 
times per second, each of these little 
Waves will be about a mile long: and 


they are not a-millionth of an inch high. 


Do you think that even the amazing 
mind of man could devise any instru- 
ment or any methods by which these 
little waves, one-millionth of an inch 
high, could be clipped off in a fashion 


fo create sound waves in an ordinary 
telephone receiver? Yet this is pre 
cisely what happens. 

WHAT TILE VOLCE DOKS TO THK WAVES 


NTO) the circuit of the little atomizer 
the eleetricul men 
aun ordinary tele 
phone transmitter, such as you use every 
Then the are is set you talk 
and the invisible waves 
such 


are is shunted, as 


say, the secondary of 
clay going, 
into the receiver, 
that go speeding through 
incredible velocity and in such incredible 
numbers, have their heads chopped off a 
little, a ten-millionth of an inch here 
and a five-millionth of an inch there, 
with the result that a wave, exactly like 
the sound waves of your voice, is liter 
ally superimposed upon the electrical 
waves from the arc. Both sets of waves 
are carried up from the room where you 


space at 


are talking, by means of wires to the 
high antenme which hang from the fa 
miliar poles of a wireless station As 


the waves rush outward, the ether, or 
whatever substance fills space, begins to 
quiver, not alone with these waves, but 
indirectly with the sound of your voice, 
and these quivers are carried hundreds of 


miles. But using the ordinary telephone 
transmitter, you cannot talk any great 
distance, because these waves die away 
just as do ordinary waves and sound 
waves. Their energy is frittered away 
into heat. So, to talk any distance, Pro 
fessor Vanni had to devise an entirely 
new kind of microphone: you could not 
guess in a year what it was. Simply 


a thin little jet of water playing against 
two little metal Between the 
plates and through the water flows an 
ordinary electric current: but one of 
the plates is attached to a little dia 
phragm like that in a child’s telephone 
end against this diaphragm 
This causes one of the little 


plates. 


you speak 


metal plates 








tukes place ten thousand 
times per second 
Then by pitting 
ugainst another, and 
third, the frequency of 
ix “stepped up” five or six 
each time the frequency 


the reversal 


stnall 
this 
these 
times, 
is doubled. 


one dynamo 
awegainst a 

reversals 
und 


WIRELESS TALK FROM BERLIN TO VIENNA 


Hk machine is incredibly ingenious, 
and could only have been thought 

out after electricians had learned to play 
with electficity as an artist does with 
the colors of his palette. The method 
is far too technical to be described 
but the result is precisely the same us 
from the interruptions produced in the 
Moretti are—that is, electrical waves 
with a “frequency” of one hundred and 
sixty thousand 
Of course the 


here, 


per second 

Telefunken machine is 
than the Moretti are 
will 
distance 


lar more powerful 
so that the waves it 
immensely greater 
that it is foo powerful 
and that there are no now ade 
quate to control it. To talk from Berlin 
(Nauen) to Vienna required a whole bat 


sends out 
travel an 
The trouble is 
Heats 


tery of transmitters of the most power 
ful type and a man with a very strong 
voice to talk into them To telephone 
neross the Atlantic, Count Arco. esti 


mated that it would require the equivalent 
of fifteen hundred or two thousand of the 
telephones you use every day! 

But whereas the current in the ordi 
nury telephone is so small that if you 
put three or four receivers on the line 
will not be sufficient to make 
talk distinctly, the 


ordinary 


the energy, 


them all 


Messa Les 


from Nauen were received by a dozen o1 
more stations and could literally have 
been received by millions of stations if 


they existed. The electrical waves which 


travel out from Nauen, and from every 
wireless station, travel in ever-widening 
circles, just like the waves from the 


will see 
several 


stone dropped in the pond: 
that at a 
miles, the 


you 
distance of 
amount of 


therefore, 


hundred energy 


which is intercepted by any single 
“aerial” is almost infinitely small—not 
a millionth or even a billionth part. So 


there could conceivably be a million 
wireless ears listening for the messages 
from Nauen just as easily as there were 
mn dozen It would be no more trouble 


in sending the messages and would cost 
no more, 


“WIRELESS VISION 





te quiver back and forth, varying the NI) this may be the use of wireless 
distance across to the other plate and i telephony in the future—that is, to 
hence varying the amount of current that distribute news and messages of all sorts 
will flow between from central stations 
them It is this ecu to nn enormous num 
rent, thus modified by ber of subscribers 
your voice, which in And music too, and 
turn modifies the possibly plays and pie 
trains of rushing elec tures aus well. for tele 
trical waves sent out vision—seeing  throwgh 
by the tiny are Is it a Wire—is not a long 
net nustonishing that wiv off and on Soon 
anything se ~imple 4 nH we cnn see through 
could be used to such § un wire we shall al 
marvelous effect 7 M _ most certainty be able 
The principle of this F FR. wae, ] i to ™ equally well 
device wus thought j a Y) I ‘ ind possibly “tgs tte 
out thirty vears ago 4 atts A fF fi: & without FT] wire—that 
by Chichester Bell FT] i * is by menus of elec 
nephew of Dr. Graham ome trical waves 
Bell, the inventor of It is worthy of note 
the magnetic telephone; but it was never that speech by “wireless” is marvel 
put to any practical use before ously clear and distinet You know 
COUNe Anco’s METHOD that In oath ordinary telephone = the 
longer the distance the more the 
Hk device and the methods employed voice is blurred and = distorted In 
by Count Arco are as different from wireless there is no such blur or di 
Professor Vanni’s as anything well could = tertion. Speech is just as perfect at six 
bn You know that the electric currents hundred or seven hundred miles as it ij 
which light our lamps and run our street at a single mile The only requirement 


curs are generated by machines called 


dynamos, and these are simply devices 
for whirling a coil of wire in front of 
a strong magnet Every time the coil 


little electrical 
in one direction 


magnet a 
first 


goes 


past the 


pulse is generated 


and then in the reverse direction This 
reversal in ordinary machines takes 
place about sixty times per second 
Count Arco employs a generator wherein 


Atluntic or the 
or indeed quite around the world 


for talking across the 


Pacific 


is, first. a machine or are capable of 
generating waves that will travel the 
required distance before they become 
damped down so far that they will no 


a telephone receiver: and 
transmitter: 


these strone 


longer actuate 
secondly. of a microphone o1 
modify 


electrical waves into the forms of sound 


wuch to y 


powerful e1 
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VULLDIATLLED INDEED ELEDITE 


and speech. No new form of réceiver is re 
quired. It is of striking interest that the 
magnetic telephone devised by Professor 
Bell, now nearly forty years ago, remains 
still the most perfect and the most sen 
sitive receptacle of electrical “sounds.” 
Dynamos or generators of sufficient 
power can now be built; indeed, 
now being set up at Nauen with which 
it would be perfectly possible to talk 
from Berlin to New York or Chicago 
if only they had a transmitter of equal 
power! The microphone’s the thing! 
Here is a great chance for the inventor. 
Like the Bell receiver, the carbon micro 
phone discovered by Professor Hughes 
and developed by Edison and others, has 
been but little improved and long ago 
reached the limit of its capacity, which 
is only for the very weakest currents. The 
Vanni microphone will carry currents ten 
or twenty times as strong; but what is 
wanted is one hundred or one thousand 
! Professor Pupin of New York, 


one is 


us strong. 
not to speak of hundreds of others, has 
tried to develop such a high-power micro- 
phone; and young Mr. Myers claims to 


have succeeded. But he will not say 
what is his device, and inventors since 
Keeley, who work in the dark, do not get 


full credit for their claims. 

It is a tremendous opportunity and, 
despite the hundreds and thousands of 
failures, perhaps not at all an impossible 


problem, and one that may soon be 
solved. When it is, we shall talk with 
our friends at sea or from sea to land, 
or from New York to Peking almost as 
freely as we now talk to our neighbor 
in the next block. An opera perform- 


ance in London or Berlin will be caught 
up by this new transmitter set about the 


stage and thrown into the air for all 
the world to hear. Meanwhile, if the 
young Tennessean, Victor H. Laughter, 


can make his small wireless phone cheap 


ly enough, it may be that no farm or 
fireside will be without one. 


What Are X-Rays? 

VER since Roentgen dis 
covered the mysterious “rays” which 
bear his name, it has been a puzzle 

as to what these rays could be. They seem 


Professor 


Le deiccccccccccdddd 
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give out light 
Or rather they 


like a form of light-—they 
under proper conditions. 
cause plates and prepared with 
certain chemicals luminescent 
or fluorescent, as the physicists say, when 
they are bombarded by the X-rays. 
But otherwise they do not (or did not 
seem to) act like ordinary light at all. 
For example, when ordinary li¢ht is 
passed through a prism it is bent slightly 


screens 


to become 





out of its straight-line and the 
degree of bending varies with the color 

that is, with the wave length of light. 
So, when a compound light like sunlight 
is put through the prism it is split up 
into all the colors of the rainbow. 

Again, ordinary light rays when passed 
through certain like turma 
line are “polarized’’—that is, only those 
vibrations which lie in a particular plane 


course, 


substances 


get through. And, again, it is possible 
to measure the “wave length” of ordi 


nary light, even of those waves which lie 


far above and far below the limits of 
visibility. But all this was impossible 
with the X-rays. 

LITTLE PULSES OF LIGHT 


N the other hand, as everybody knows, 


the X-rays are generated when a 
metal plate in a vacuum tube is bom 


stream. It is 
recent 
this 


barded by an electrical 
one of the greatest 
years that this electrical 


discoveries of 
stream, 
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beautiful glow which is inside the 
vacuum tubes, is due to myriads of elec- 
tric “atoms” or particles which act for 
all the world like the particles of a gas 

air, for example. But while the 
weight and “charge” of these electrical 
atoms can actually be measured, no such 
measurement could be made with the 
“X-rays.” And so the puzzle remained. 

Very recently, however, some English 
and German physicists have found sub- 
stances which react in a very peculiar 
way to the X-rays. Certain crystals 
and the rough edges of mica plates and 
the like, it has been discovered, will act 
like a glass prism to the rays, so that the 
latter can now be manipulated much like 
the rays of ordinary light. And in this 
way it has established that the 
rays are actually little pulses of light. 
But they are incredibly thin and small, 


seen 


Ordinary light waves are measured in 
fractions of a meter—very small frac- 
tions—to be exact, in millionths of @ 


thousandth of a meter. A millionth of a 


meter is called a micron, and a thou- 
sandth part of this is called a micro- 
micron. The longest visible rays are 


700 or SOO of these units in length, and 
the shortest, at the violet end of the 
spectrum, are about 500. It is possible 
to measure ultraviolet rays which are 
than 100 units in length. But no 
method of measurement has yet been de- 
vised which can give any accurate idea 
of the waves in the X-ray pulses. Prob- 
ably they are not a thousandth part the 
size of the smallest of the 1 violet. 


less 


BRILLIANT PROMISES 


UT now that their nature has been 
determined, now that they can be “re- 
fracted” and “polarized” just like ordi- 
nary light, it is only a matter of time 
when marvelous instrument makers and 
ingenious experimenters will find a way 
to determine their actual dimensions. 
When they we shall have a new 
weapon in the search into Nature’s mys- 
teries; and already researches in this 
field promise to throw new light upon the 
structure of atoms and molecules—that is, 
the structure of that “matter” amid which 
we live and a part of which we are. 





Delusions of the New 


4 I SHOSE standpatters who hail 
the result of the recent 
election in the Third Maine 

Congressional District mark- 

ing the end of the Progressive 

movement, and as indicating that 
the demand for the new politics 


as 


was only an angry and unrea 
soned protest against machine 


domination in the Republican 
party, prove that they are still 
as blinded as they always have 
been to the underlying fact in 
American polities. It is true that 
the Maine election was, under all 
the circumstances, a Republican 
victory of no small magnitude, 
But the cause of progress is con 
stantly attended by such 
backs as this Progressive defeat 
in Maine; there will be other and 
more serious disappointments be 
fore the new politics can expect 


set 


that consideration which it must 
eventually receive. 

The Maine election was de 
cided wholly on the tariff issue 

and the voters of the Third 
Maine District showed, by their 
vote, their continued adherence 
to the Republican doctrine of 
high protection. Other districts 


throughout the country, in the 
inevitable reaction that must fol 
low the enactment of the Under 
wood Tariff Bill, undoubtedly 
Will show Republican gains. As 
long as the tariff is the sole issue, or 
the preponderating issue, the new poli 
tics will be unable to get much of a 
hearing, especially as the Republican 
party has now taken over bodily the 


Progressive plan of tariff revision sched- 
ule by schedule, upon the advice of a 
permanent, scientific tariff commission. 
With the tariff the issue, each Congres 
sional 


district will vote Democratic or 
tepublican, according as its people 
have, on the whole, been benefited or 


injured by the Underwood Bill. 


Tariff 


By R. M. McClintock 





SCHEDULE E 





But there are increasing indications 
that the tariff will not much longer be 
the one issue, or the big issue, Those 
who think the tariff has been vastly 
overestimated as to its effect one way 
or another upon the people of the na- 
tion, that it has been kept to the front 


largely by those interests and those poli 
ticians who, by a sham battle, wished 
to divert the people’s attention from the 
really fundamental issues, are confident 
that at last the day is close at hand 
when the people’s eyes will be opened. 





VA VOUULLLLAL ALLELE SPOLALUDAMMALLEE 


The Underwood Bill will have 


been signed before this appears 
in print. Within a very few 
months its workings will have 


justified either the Republicans 
or the Democrats or the Progres- 
sives. The Republicans have 
staked the future existence of 
their party on the prediction that 
the Underwood Bill will cause a 
panic or, at the very least, a 
most serious disturbance of busi- 
The Democrats have 
pledged that the Underwood Bill 
will reduce the cost of living, 
benefit labor, if not by an actual 
increase in wages, at least by a 
relative increase, and = greatly 
stimulate business. The Progres- 
sives have warned the people that 
very little can be expected from 
downward revision of the tariff 
toward the reduction of the cost 
of living or the fairer distribu- 
tion of wealth, and that no last- 
ing benefit can come to the work- 
ingmen and consumers of the 
country until business is con- 
trolled by the Government in the 
interest of the people, and until 
there 


ness. 


is definite affirmative, na- 
tional legislation for the protee- 
tion of workingmen and _ for 


cooperation between 
and consumers. 


producers 


Already there are those who 

believe they can discern on the 
horizon indications of what may be ex- 
pected from the tariff bill. As to the 


Republican bogy of a general panic, that, 
apparently, can dismissed at once. 
There is not observable even the slightest 
sign of a panic. On the contrary, there 
are signs that, following the enactment 
of the Underwood Bill, business in gen- 
eral will be considerably stimulated. 
The uncertainty that has existed ever 
since 1910, when it became apparent that 
the Payne-Aldrich Bill had been rejected 
hy the people, has vanished; industry 


be 
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2 Features 
Mark This 


ThePerfect Winter 
Sleepingwear 


If you have enter- 


tained any ideas as to 
perfection in sleeping- 
wear, you will find your 


id 


these 


eals anticipated in 
wonderful gar- 


ments now so rapidly 
becoming famous. 








Trade 





Mark 
FRESH AIR 


SLEEPING SYSTEM 


RIGHEON 








Nightshirts, Nightgowns, 


Pajamas, Sleepers 
Made in a delightfully 


satisfying variety of styles 
and weights. 
For Men, Women and Children 


All the Year Round 


A new and higher standard of 
sleepingwear quality! That's what 


everyone says 
alike. 


dealer and wearer 
Such fabric—such needle- 


work—such painstaking care in the 


details that 


every woman loves 


this with the common sense ideas 
that have gone into the making of 
this sleepingwear in our great sun- 


lit 


factory has won instantaneous 


approval. 


Some numbers are made with 
poc 


Foot Pockets, etc. 


Foot- 
kets, Detachable Hoods, etc., afford- 


ing the wearer a form of comfort and 
protection, unique, absolutely original as 
applied to popular priced sleepingwear. 
The only popular priced hygienic night- 
wear in existence. ‘Twelve most practical 


features! 


all described in our book. 


Write us for the 1913 


“Nightie Book” B 


A human interest book 
telling how to keep 
well 
well. 


pric 


entire 
Tells how you 


can 


health 

comfort 
ments without ex- 
pense or obligation. 
Write for book today. 
*t supply you, we'll arrange so he can. 


can 


H. 


Dept. 46 







and sleep 
Pictures, 
es, describes 
line. 


these 
and 
gar 


see 


If your dealer 


B. GLOVER COMPANY 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


DEALERS — Representation wanted 


(60) 


in every first-class store. 
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Do your little folks, 
—all—know the 


A difterent— 4ester 
Spaghetti—with a 
Havor. And cooked- 


lo Serve. 


delicious piguant taste. 


the rich, Heinz 


Sauce. 


appetizing 





one of the world’s greatest foods. 


sturdy bodies, active brains. 
it is a leader in popu- 
larity among the 57 
Varieties. 


Is Your 
Family Eating 
This New Dish? 


Ks, big folks 
richness 
delicacy of Heinz Spaghetti? 


and 


kind of 
new- 


all ready 


found 


It required years to develop the 
We use choicest 
Spaghetti, special imported cheese and 
‘lomato 
That's the secret of the blend. 


| Heinz 
Spaghetti 


One of the 57 Varieties 


is not only a dish for the epicure, 





but 
Rich 


in protein—the food-factor that means 
Alrea addy 








Get a tin of Heinz Spa- 
ghetti today from your 
grocer under Heinz guar- 
antee of money back if 
you don’t pronounce it the 
best you have ever tasted. 


Others of Heinz 57 Varieties are: 
Heinz Baked Beans, Tomato 
Ketchup, Euchred Pickle, To- 
mato Soup, Chili Sauce, Pea- 
nut Butter, Mince Meat, etc. 


H. J. Heinz Co. 
y wtinzny 


50,000 Visitors Inspect Heinz Model 
Pure Food Kitchens Every Year. 
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now knows the basis on which it must 

do business, at least until after the next 

Congressional elections, and without 
much doubt until after 1916. 

In some States and in certain locali 

ties the new tariff will probably have a 











| portations 


more or less blighting effect upon certain 
industries, and those States and those 
districts will probably in 1914 elect Re 
publican Senators and Representatives 
But circumstances now utterly 
unforeseen arise, it is difficult to see 
where and how the Republicans are 
going to justify their gloomy predictions 
that disaster must of necessity follow a 
Democratic revision of the tariff. And 
if the nation is as prosperous, on the 
whole, following the passage of the 
Underwood Bill as it was before, upon 
What issue will the Republicans appeal 
to the country in 1914 and 1916? 


unless 


WHO CAN SHORTAGE? 


BB"! r if there are indications that Re- 
publican statesmen must prepare 
some mighty ingenious explanations, there 
are strong possibilities that the Demo- 
crats also will be greatly embarrassed in 
attempting to justify their rosy promises 
of 1912. It happens that the Underwood 
Rill, placing farm products on the free 
list, and, according to promise, thus re 
ducing materially the cost of living, will 
go into effect the very year of the great 
est crop shortage the United States has 
known in many years. The Government 
crop report of September 1 indicated 
that the composite average of all 

10.1 per cent lower than the 
average 


MITIGATE OUR CROP 


crops 
was ten 
year 

This shortage will, therefore, 
the efficncy of free trade as a reducer 
of the cost of living. All farm prod 
ucts of which there is a shortage in the 
United States are on the free list of the 


fully test 


Underwood Bill. Since these foodstuffs 
may be admitted from other nations, 
therefore, will not the result be, if not 
lower prices, at least the prevention of 


an increase in prices? Will not foreign 


importations make good the American 
shortage and hold the cost of living 
normal? If so, the Underwood Bill will 


have justified both itself and the Demo 


eratie party. But the big shortage in the 
United States is of corn and other crops 
used largely for stock feed And from 
what country may we expect importa 
tions of corn? A corn shortage means 
an increased price of meats—again un 


less foreign importations hold down the 
price. Meat dealers do not expect such 
a result; they know the world’s stock of 
eattle is decreasing: therefore they are 
even now predicting that meat will reach 
new high records this winter. Apples 
are short almost 50 per cent, potatoes 
nearly as much; both will be higher in 
price than last year, unless foreign im 
offset our shortage. And 
from what .ountries may large importa 
tions be received? 


THE TEST WILL LIE IN YOUR INCOME 
HERE is every indication, therefore, 
of an actual increase in the cost of 


living in 1914. instead of the decrease that 


, OS 
Me 





be 


Aotleteleaboboes 





already threatened such a proceeding 
if for no other a punish 
ment to their employees for having voted 
the Democratic ticket, 

Just how greatly business will be per- 


reason than as 


manently stimulated, if at all, by the 
Underwood Bill, time alone will tell. 
With a probable increase in the cost 


of living, however, and with wages re. 
maining stationary, which is certainly 
the best that may be expected for the 
present, it will be a while before 


good 


the effect of a stimulated business 
reaches the people, especially as there 
is no compulsion of any kind put upon 


industry to make it share 
with the people. 

It is not the intention in 
te predict dire disaster for 
There is no indication of any such ea- 
lamity. But, on the other hand, neither 
does it appear there is in prospect any 
material improvement in the condition 
of the average man. It looks, therefore, 
as if the future might hold some inter- 
esting moments for those politicians, of 
both old parties, who have for so many 
years preached that tariff revision, up 
or down, meant the solution of the na- 
tion’s problems. 

It is necessary 
be taught the 


prosperity 


this article 
the country, 


that the people should 
relative insignificance of 


the tariff before they can be prevailed 
upon to devote their attention to other 
and bigger problems. Unless all signs 
fail, they are to learn, within a very few 
months, how slight is the effect of the 
tariff, either high or low, upon the in 


come of the average man. 

And when the people learn this, will 
they not discover the necessity for Goy 
ernment control of business; for Goy- 
ernment-encouraged cooperation between 
producers and consumers; for national 
legislation protecting the workingman 


and guaranteeing him a larger share of 
the wealth he creates? Will they not 


Third Maine Dis- 
promises some- 
the way of 


even in the 
party that 
fundamental in 


then turn, 
trict, to a 
thing more 


reform than either of the old parties 
now promises? 
SOME PARTY MUST SOLVE THE PROBLEMS 


HE ultimate triumph of the new poli- 

ties is certuin. Whether it shall tri- 
umph through the Progressive party can- 
not be foretold. That party will doubt- 
less be its medium if the Progressive 
party holds together. If those weak 
kneed Progressives who want office more 
than the victory of great principles se- 
cure control of the new party, and, dis- 
couraged and dejected by a few defeats, 
hetray it to the Republican party, sell 
it out for the money that the big pro 
tected interests furnished so lavishly for 


the Republicans in Maine, and with 
which they are now preparing to flood 


Massachusetts, then the new polities will 
have to seek some other medium through 
which to work. 


It doesn’t make a bit of difference 


under which party name our big prob- 
lems are solved. The important ques- 
tion is that their solution should be un- 


dertaken at the earliest possible moment. 














the Democrats said would follow a lower And, despite the result in Maine, there 
tariff. If p vga are higher, then the is every indication that the tariff will 
condition of the workingman will not he hold a lesser place in the campaign of 
improved ae + receives an actual 1914, and certainly in that of 1916, than 
increase in wages. He is far more lis ever before in our political history. And 
ble, in some industries, to receive a de that promises nothing but good for the 
crease, for many manufacturers have future of our country 
Mf G 
y oe i hah bed y 
Hetch Hetchy 

| Eprror CoLvLrer’s sources and sent an advisory board of 

HERE is a great difference between army engineers to make a similar inves 

the need of San Francisco for a tigation. To be of value, each of these 

new water supply and the need to should have been candid, complete, and 
take for that supply a watershed of the thorough, in justice to the whole people, 
Yosemite National Park, involving 500 whose rights in the property to be given 
square miles of magnificent scenery. The away are paramount. Neither report 
array of influence in support of the bill was complete and thorough, and, as I 
does not alter the principle involved: it shall show, the city’s was not candid. 


| gram of 


| ciple. 


merely proclaims that, following the pro 
the city, these excellent gentle 
men are willing to disregard this prin 
The principle is that ercept for 
supreme necessity these 


playgrounds and 


reason of 


parks, the 


SONI 


national 


health resorts of the future, shall be pre 
served in their integrity. It is not 
enouch for the city to show that the 
park is a convenient, economical, or de 
sirable source: it must show that there 
is no other adequate supply. If the city 


supply elsewhere, why not 
Why was it created? 

Interior di 
other 


ean get the 
save the park? 
Now the Secretary of the 


rected the city to investigate all 


UY Y! 





The army board’s was candid in saying 
that its own was not complete and thor- 
ough, and that the city’s investigation 


was not complete and thorough except as 


to the Tuolumne (Hetceh Hetchy) and 
Sacramento watersheds. It further 
stated that there were other sources 
which, combined with the present supply, 


would solve the problem, which was one 


simply of cost. 
Now San Francisco, 


a party in interest, 


submitted its data to the army board, and 
these data were the basis, in part, of their 
report. Did it submit all of its mate 


made by) 
showing 


rial? No, it withheld a 
its own chosen expert, 


report 
Sartell, 





sil 


ted 
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= This Handsome 





TOT 


E Book | 
— contains the interest- 5 
F ing story of Crisco, 5 
IE its discovery and & 
|= manufacture. In ad- & 
= dition—and you will § 
= beespeciallyinterested = 


in this—itcontains615 
original tested cooking = 
= recipes, and 360 din- 
3 ner menus, by one of 
= the foremost authori- 
ties in the country, E 

f 


Marion Harris Neil. 


TOIT 








= How many times have | 
= you asked ‘What shall : 
E we have for dinner?” E 
H Miss Neil's Calendar of 4 


Dinners answers the ques- | 
=! tion. The menus tell what, 
5] and the recipes tell how. 
l= The menus are dated, so 
ES that each is seasonable. 
They are not elaborate; 
they are such as the aver- 
age family would desire. & 
S| The book is bound in stifl 
=| blue and gold cloth, with = 
a cover design by Brehm; | 
attractiyely illustrated 


throughout, and is some- 





| thing which you will use 
=| constantly. = 
=| In order to limit the circulation to 





those who really want it, a nominal 


TM 


charge ot ten centsin stamps or coin 


Address Dept. P10, The 
nnati, QO, 


pEEELESEUSTORUE SESS URSESSES SERS SESEIEE EE: 


1s made 


Procter & G imble Co., Cine 
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penne 4" . . 
that ther source, the Mokelumne 
watershed, could probably furnish 452 


000,000 gallons per day, which would be 


more than ample. This report appar 
ently gave the death blow to the Tuol 
umne (Hetch Hetchy) scheme Was it 
published and refuted in the forum of 


public discussion? Was it shown to the 
army board and a special investigation 
requested of the board to show its truth 
or absurdity? Oh, no, it was. quietly 
pigeonholed, and another report, present 
ing the Mokelumne at 60,000, 
000 -gallons, Was obtained and presented 
to the army board and to Congress. Is 


resources 


this coming to the people with clean 
hands? 
One word more about the Bartell re 


port. It was not prepared by an emis 
sary of John Muir and the other “nature 
lovers”—a new term of opprobrium for 
the majority of the American 
but by. the city’s own expert, and it was 
strengthened by manuscript comments 
by Mr. Marsden Manson, who, along with 


people 


Mayor Phelan of San Francisco, ac 
knowledged before the Senate Tublie 
Lands Committee in 1909 that the city 


could get its supply anywhere along the 
Sierra by paying for it. Has anybody 
denied that Phelan and Manson made 
this confession? Moreover, has anybody 
denied the truth of it—that the city 
could get its proper supply 
Not a soul. 


TOW, what 
to sacrifice 


are the people called upon 
not for the lives.or the 
health of San Franciscans but for their 

granting them ae franchise 
the army board estimates 4s 
worth $45,000,000 of electric power, 
which they may sell to recoup them 
selves for the vast cost of the proposed 
system? Mr. Kahn of California speaks 
of the Hetch Hetchy as a “basin” 


pockets, 


which 








elsewhere? | 


in one | 


corner of the park, remote, inaccessible, | 


the 
these 


when 
all 


Time 
itself 


was 
was 


mosquito-ridden. 
Yosemite Valley 


| would it have been wise to turn it into a 


reservoir for San Francisco? 


THREE OTHER POINTS 


(1) The valley is to be “improved” by 
drowning, changed from a “mosquito 
swamp” into a beautiful lake. This re 
minds me of Dr. Channing's 
some one who spoke slightingly of “mer« 
morality.” “That,” said the doctor, “is 
like saying: ‘Poor God! with no one to 


help Him?!” How unfortunate that 
these tinkers of nature could not have 
been consulted in the creation of the 
Hetch Hetechy! The fact is (as Fred 


erick Law Olmsted, the elder, said) that 
the effect of these superb gorges consists 
in the contrast between sublime, rugged 
walls and beautiful floor vegetation; and 
to cut down or drown out the underbrush 
and great trees is to destroy the units 
by which gradually the mind climbs to a 


comprehension of the vastness of the 
whole. Moreover, it shuts out the 
campers, 

(2) California, it is claimed, has the 
greatest interest in preserving its won 
derful scenery. This is a rank begging 
of the question. It ought to have, but 
has it shown it? Has the State done 


anything to protect the Calaveras trees, 
or Mount Lassen, or Mount Shasta, or 
the Humboldt County redwoods? It is 
the United States, not California, that 
has saved her great scenery. 

(3) Last of all, it is said that the pub 
lic is not to be excluded from the north 
ern half of the park. The plain fact is 
that if the city takes the Tuolumne and 


Hletch Hetchy it must have the whole 
watershed—the whole 500 square miles 
to protect itself. The necessary sani 


tary regulations will exclude the public 
from the free use of the park—such a 
restriction as the one in the bill that no 
refuse is to be deposited within 500 feet 


| of a stream, for the park is a network of 
| streams! 





To sum up, this is a new conflict of 


commercialism with the 


| people. Take out of the bill the right to 
sell electric power, and the city will 
withdraw the measure at once. The 


emazing thing is to see conservationists 
like Pinchot and the progressives recant- 
ing their creed and becoming in this in 
stance deconservationists, willing to de 


reply to} 


CT OBER 





interests of the | 


stroy one of the most beautiful of God's | 
creations, one of the possessions of the | 


people, the world, and the 
for the corigenience of a city that can get 
its water supply, as its officials have con 


future - | 


fessed, “anywhere along the Sierra by 


paying for it!” 


Respectfully yours, 
Rosnert UNbERWOOD JOHNSON 


25, 1913 
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Mothers 


of a Hundred Nations 
Served Quaker Oats This Morning 


Think of that 
food. 
the flavor of Quaker Oats. 


They send from Scotland for it. 


you who serve a less delicious oat 
Millions of people send thousands of miles to get 


They send from climes so distant that your evening 


is their morning. 


All to get such luscious oats as no nearer mill supplies. 
These rich, plump grains, these mammoth flakes with 


the flavor kept intact. 


The world consumes a thousand million dishes yearly 
of these far-famed Quaker Oats. 


You need send but a little way 
And you need to pay but one-half cent per dish. 


store. 


to the nearest grocery 


Yet some of you are serving oats without this wondrous 


flavor. 


Quaker Oats 


Made to Win the Children 


Quaker Oats is not made from the 


erains as they come. We pick 

e big grain the grains with the 
flavor. 

We pic k them so care Ilv that we 


get from a bushel only 10 pounds of 
Quaker Oats. 

Then these choice grains go through 
s the flavor 


a process which preserve 


win children to oat- 


We do this to 
meal. The oat grain holds a wealth 

f elements which growing children 
need, 

It is the richest of all grains in 
1 lecithin, of 


are made. 


phosphorus an which 
brains and nerves 

Oats have been known for ages as 
the vim-producing food. 


So modern mothers, all the world 


The Quaker Qals@mpany _,”....... 


Sole Makers 


’ — Ss 
over, want their child 


Then serve the « 
just the luscious 


picked out for 


and made to be deli 


Others cost the 


and the same 


per 


Regular Size 





package, 10c 


Family size 
package, for 
smaller cities 
and country 
trade, 25c. 


Except in Far 
West and South. 


ou in Quaker 


grains They are 
Oats, 


, 
1o0u 


dish. 





Quaker trade-mark 
on every package 


same per package 
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More work ? 


Greater 
ease ? 








What do you see in 
an adding machine? 


Some bookkeepers see in an adding machine only a device by which 
the employer gets more work out of the bookkeeper. 

Some bookkeepers see in an adding machine a means of saving time 
and making work easier. 


Others see in an adding machine the means of improving their status 
as bookkeepers, of increasing the scope of their work or their opportunities 
for advancement or the salaries they can command. 


What do you think? 


$50 in cash for 
the best answer! 


To the bookkeeper who writes us a letter giving the most ex- 
plicit, most helpful statement of his views or experiences as 
to adding machines—favorable or unfavorable—we will pay $50. cash 





For the next best letter we will pay . . . $25. * 
For each of the five next best we will pay . . .. . .$10. “ 
For the 25 next best letters we will pay, for each —_—" 
Say exactly what you think We take this means, therefore, of gauging ese 
mental attitude of bookkeepers towards add na 
It makes no difference whether there is an adding ma- chines—so that we may the more inte venti . 
chine in your office or not. Your opinion will be y , y gently ¢ 


our advertising and sales work 
If there is no adding machine 


tellus whether you, personally, 


valuable in either case. 
in your office, you can . . 
How we will judge your letters 














would like to have one or not, and why you would or 
would not. If there is an adding machine in your of . ; 
fice, you can tell us how it helps you in your work, if Literary quality w not be the basis of our judgme 
it does, and to what extent it has increased your earr f the lette ws e. We are not particula 
ing capacity, your efficiency, if it has concerned as to the way you express y elt 
We should like to know what you think, what y 2 make no restrict S$ as to brevity or pe 
feel, what your experience has been, what y P t matter 
whethe able infa ab adding What we will value most w , » leew . 
machines « a will give us the clearest sight to the actual prese 
attitude of bookkeepe wa a na € 
Why we value your opinion What we are looking { undid 
What bookkeepers think about adding machinesd 
rectly and vitally affects our market. No office secrets wanted 
The more that bookkeepers realize w add na of e.wed ot want i to give a 
chineg-tighten labor, the more machines will we se 1 Zz any detail w ¢ ar 
throug#_ their influence employer's eres e lea 
The more that bookkeepers see how adding machines You need t< 1a committe 
broaden the scope of the bookkeeper's functic puta elf or y empl ) pu ase e Wales V 
premium on brain work and originality, the greater ble Adding and I ng Ma t ymitt 
will grow the demand through bookkeeper interest op ns. Should we sua © of . 
» . A rm Ape J 
The more that we know about bookkeeper’s exper oe te © : . ge Cm : 
ww y yuest 
ences with adding machines—about whatever advant , ' ate 
ages or disadvantages they have found in use—the Fill out and pin the coupon below to your letter before 
better prepared are we to sell the Wales Because mailing Or. stead of u “ pon, state tha 
we will know better what features of the Wales will saw this ad Collier und ¢ ther format 
appeal to bookkeepers, the actuai users ndicated 
Collier's ¢ 2 
Adder Machine Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Gentlemen: In the attached letter I tell you what 
a g I think about adding machines. 
Listing 
My name 








Company I am with 
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The Highways Congress 


(Continued from page 6 


State of Missouri 
got the State’s rights 
in a four years’ cam 
while have 
ever since, We 
roads before this 
for man—-I prom 
ised not to mention his name again; let 
him, too, rest in oblivion till Gabriel 
blows his trumpet, and he will have to 


a road the as 
anywhere. Oh! I 

all shot out of me 
paign a good long 
been reconstructed 
would have had 
if it hadn't been 


acTOSS 


ago. I 


good 


blow a second time to wake him—James 
Buchanan, the man who killed national 
good reads! 

“It is the nation’s right and the na 


tion's duty to provide the great national 
highways. It isn’t any question of Fed 
eral aid. I don't believe in it. I used 
to use the word. I don’t any more. It 
is the nation’s duty, not to help build but 
to build and maintain the nation’s high 


ways. You talk about the State helping. 
Whose money is it that the nation has, 
if it isn't the State's?” 

WHO WANTS GOOD ROADS 


- ifelnenene pepper-box utterance, which 
was loudly applauded, as indicative 
of one of the mind of a large 
number of the delegates, the Judge passed 


states of 


on to pay respects to Congressman Dor 
sey W. Shackleford, who is chairman of 
the House Committee on Good Roads. 


The Congressman has a scheme for Fed 
eral appropriations year by year for 
road building, to be allotted by counties 
or Congressional districts, something 
like that, and the Congressman some 
politician, believe the automobilists! He 
ippeared to tell the Detroit congress all 
about his plan on the day on which the 
American Automobile Association had 
charge of the session, and unhesitatingly 
antagonized his audience in a speech al 
leged to have been made for home 
sumption. 

The people who want good roads, the 


or 


18 


con 


Congressman declared, are divided into 
two classes—those who want tourist 
roads and those who want business 
} roads. You people here want the Goy 
ernment to take forty or fifty million 
|dollars and build ocean-to-ocean high 


ways of great perfection for you to ride 
upon in ease and luxury. The business 


roads class are the farmers and small 
merchants, who want roads from the 
barnyard to the market. They are not 
here this morning; they are at home 
|sowing wheat and shucking corn; they 
have neither time nor money to come to 
a good roads congress; but I am for 
them. I want to see a general system 
of average roads instead of a few high 
Class boulevards. You want 50,000 
miles of expensive touring roads built 
in forty years. I want 1.000,000 miles 
of business and post roads built in five 
years 

“Pork-barrel talk.” shouted Judge 
Lowe, when he got upon his feet a day 


or two later to talk about something else, 


but didn’t. 
“That Shackleford scheme”’—he was 
beginning to fumble at his cravat and 


collar—‘“‘is nothing but pork-barrel legis 


lation. See what it would mean: the 
appropriation of vast sums of money at 
the behest of Congressmen. I once heard 
a Congressman, who had just been 


elected in Missouri, tellehis constituents: 
‘Fellow citizens, I'll bring you home 
everything that ain't too hot or too heavy 
tocarry.” And,” declared the Judge, “they 
applauded that. They thought that 
statesmanship. Well,” he added, 
are getting beyond that now. 

“This Shackleford 
the Federal 
system of 
build the 
men. It 
of good 
tion 
ended 


was 
“we 


scheme would take 
not to build a great 
highways, but to 


of Congress 


money 
national 
political fences 
would build two or three miles 
road in each county in the na 
roads that began nowhere and 
nowhere. It would not be a sys 
tem; it would not national; it would 
of no national by the time 
last of the Government millions had 

expended you could hardly find 
where the first of it went. 

‘Take Michigan,” shouted: “one of 
the States that we all know has done the 


be 
be service; 


the 
been 


he 


very best in road building. Michigan 
has hundreds of miles of good roads, but 
beginning nowhere, going nowhere, and 
ending nowhere. You cannot ride on a 


a State good road anywhere 
for more than a few miles.” 
It should interpolated here that on 

the following day the president of the 

Michigan Good Roads Association, Philip 


State road 
Michigan 


be 
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T. Colegrove, while acknowledging the 

criticism of Judge Lowe, showed that 

the last State Legislature had now 

passed the State Trunk Line Bill, so that 

in addition to the system of rewards by 

which the State had paid out in the last 

year to the counties which had built 

roads of standard grade from classes “A” 

to “F” the sum of $329,392, there was 

now in process an adequate system of 

trunk roads that did “begin somewhere, ; 

go somewhere, and end somewhere.” 
But, returning to Lowe and his fiery E 

apostrophes. E 
“And where are the railroads on this : 

plan?” he suddenly demanded. I want | 

to know. Do they favor a national high- 

Way system, built and maintained by the | i 

National Government? Or do they stand 

in the same place they did on the water- 

Way appropriation? Are they with | 

Shackleford?” | 
The Judge did not answer his own | 

question, but his manner indicated 

strongly that he had more than a sus 

picion that they were. And then by a 

flail-like sweep of his arm the venerable 

disputant brushed the whole thing out of H 

consideration, declaring with a _ vehe EB 

mence so hot and yet so vindictive that 

it was laughable: “I dismiss Shackle 

ford and the Congressmen who agree 

with him to that oblivion which they 

deserve.” 
But the Judge was by no means fin 

ished with the paprika. Instead, it ap 





peared that he was saving a whole bot 
tle of tabasco sauce for the Bourne 
proposal. 

A NOTABLE 


ENATOR BOURNE is chairman of the 

joint Congressional Committee on 
Federal Aid in the Construction of Post 
Roads. His plan proposes the issuance 
by the Federal Government of one billion 
3 per cent fifty-year bonds. These bonds 
are to be sold and the proceeds allotted 
among the several States on a defined 
pro-rata basis, but each State is to issue 


SCHEME 








0 ee 


its own fifty-year 4 per cent bonds, to be BE 
held by the Federal Government as se- BE 
curity for its apportionment. The dif oc 
ference between the 83 per cent interest BE 
paid by the Government to the bond 

buyers and the 4 per cent paid to the 
Government by the States will, in fifty 

years, provide a fund sufficient to re 

deem the entire issue, and the State's 

bonds are then to be returned to the 

State canceled. Under Senator Bourne's 

table, the amount available, for example, 

to New York would be something like 
$150,000,000, or to New Mexico $27,- 

000,000. 


It is further estimated by the Senator 
that the expenditures of this sum would 
eall forth other expenditures by State, 
county, and private interests of at least 
two dollars for and he entitles 
his proposed bill, a “suggested plan for 
the intelligent and practicable expendi | 
ture of $3,000,000,000 during a 
of fifty years,” 

“Three billions of dollars!” 
the Judge. “Do you know how 
that is? I haven't the faintest 
tion and neither had he. I am surprised 
that the magazines comment admiringly 
on this plan of returning the State bonds 
in fifty years canceled! My heavens! 
Why not? You've paid for ‘em. It ties 
you up for fifty years and perhaps ex- 
hausts your bond-issuing power. If 
that’s national aid, good Lord, deliver us 


so 


one, 


period 

ete, 

spouted 
much 

concep 









from national aid! If a road is a local 
road, the Federal Government has no 
right to take a°hand in its construction. , 3 
If a local road becomes a national thor H 
oughfare, it's the nation’s concern any-* mi: 
how.” HE 
“RECOMMENDIN’ OF HISSELF” i] 
HE same morning that Judge Lowe ss 
was dealing condemnation about him gg 
with so fiery a tongue and so discriml- =] 
nating a brain, Colonel Sidney Suggs of : 


Oklahoma got upon the boards and con- 
tributed many experiences, a few 
ideas, and much hilarity to the congress. 
Colonel Sidney not handsome to look 
at. His face wears an expression of 
habitual pain, not a mild pain either, but 
a very painful sort of pain, which it 
would seem nothing less than an opera 


good 


1S 





tion for appendicitis could relieve. Yet 
when Colonel Suggs rises to speak we 
discern that, in part, his face belies him ao 
He is not an unhappy soul, but a jovial 8a 
one, Part of the pain, too, disappears. + 
We conclude that it was induced by sit ; BB 
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The All-Weather Tread 


Another Goodyear Invention 
A Smooth Tread on Dry Roads— An Invincible Grip on Wet 


Now comes the solution of the All- 
Weather tread. The tread for all wheels 
and all seasons. 


As smooth as a plain tread on dry roads. 
Equally economical. Yet grasping wet roads 
with a most tenacious grip. 


It outsells smooth treads now with users 
on the largest-selling tires in. the world. 


Deep, Sharp-Cut 
Flat-Top Blocks 


Safety suggests, to every motor car 
driver, the universal use of anti-skids. 
But smooth treads were better and 
for 90 per 
So many added chains 


more economical cent of 
one’s driving. 
on wet roads. 

Now anti-skid 
Which presents a smooth tread to dry 


Goodyear has an 
roads. 
flat. They are regular, so they cause 
no vibration. 


The projections are broad and 


The blocks widen out so they meet at the 
base. Thus the strains are distributed over the 
fabric the same as with smooth-tread tires. 

It was separate projections—centering the 
strain at one point in the fabric—which ruined 


so many anti-skids. 


This All-Weather tread is an extra tread, 
giving double thickness, 
tough rubber 


It is made of very 
toughened by a secret process 
immensely wear-resisting. 

The blocks are so deep—the rubber so tough 
that the grips last for thousands of miles. 


The block edges are sharp, and they stay 
sharp. 
grip. 


the skidding direction. 


Sharp edges alone can afford a firm 
The edges are set at 45 degrees to face 
Cars skid, we find, at 
15 degrees. 
with others 
its thickness, its toughness, its sharpness, its 
grip. 


tion. 


Compare it point by point 
Its regular projections, avoiding vibra- 
Its distributions of strains, its smooth 


ness, its angles. 














Note the deep blocks, the sharp 
edges, the flat tops. Note the broad 
bases which distribute 


Note the perfect alignment to avoid 


the strains. 


vibration and give the smooth-tread 
effect. 








This All-Weather tread is one of the 


many exclusive Goodyear features. 


Here are three others—costly, vital 
features which no other maker offers. 


These are the reasons why No-Rim-Cut 
tires. dominate in Tiredom. After years of 
tests, no other tire compares with them in 
sales and popularity. 


Things Found Only in 
No-Rim-Cut Tires 


We control by secrecy the only feasible way 
to end rim-cutting. 

No-Rim-Cut 
guarantee. 
proved this. 


rim-cut—that we 
thousands have 


tires can't 
Hundreds of 
With old-type tires—clincher tires —31.8 
per cent are discarded for rim-eutting only. 
Almost That is proved by 
statistics gathered for us by certified public 
accountants. 


one in three. 


No-Rim-Cut tires are final-cured on air 
bags, under actual road conditions. This is 


-wrinkles 
They cause countless 


done to save wrinkles in the fabric 
which shirk the strain. 
blow-outs. 

This “On-Air-Cure” 
$1,500 daily 
All other tires are yuleanized on 
alone. 


adds to our tire cost 
just to save blow-outs for you. 


iron cores 


No-Rim-Cut tires employ a patent method 
to prevent tread separation, It cost us $50,000. 
Hundreds of large rubbe® rivets run down 
through the breaker fabric, making the tread 
an integral part of the tire. This adds 60 
per cent to the tread hold as proved by care 
ful 

Thus we combat the 
ruins, in costly ways which no one else em 
millions of 


tests. 


three greatest tire 


ploys. Thus we save motorists 


dollars. 
Yet No-Rim Cut tires 


cost no more than other stand 


now 





We don't need to argue that 
this tread excels any other anti 
skid created. 

The 


tread. 


universal 
A smooth tread ready 
for any emergency. <A durable 
tread. A cool tread, 
of the swish of air. 


result is a 


because 


Men 
who know them will use noth- 


Our sale is enormous. 





ing else. 


No-Rim-Cut, Tires 
With All-Weather Treads 





AKRON, OHIO 


ard tires. They used to cost one- 
fifth extra. 

Our multiplied output 
modern equipment have brought 
the cost down and down. And 
the savings all went to our users. 


and 


Go see these tires—see whiy 


they rule. One glance will show 
and 


vou a dozen advantages, 


our dealers are everywhere. 





—_ 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Dealers Everywhere 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


MEXICO CITY, MEXICO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


Write us on Anything You Want in Rubber 
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The 


style is perfection, they are made 


for these reasons: 
in all weights, and every six 
pairs are guaranteed to wear six 
months—they often wear longer. 
They are made with the softes/ 
know, so they give 


yarn men 


the greatest comfort. 


Any Maker Can Do It 
Any maker can give a six 


months’ guarantee if he uses 


yarn like ours—if he does our 


FOR 


volume of business so he can 
pay the price. 

He can do it if he tests it, as 
we do, before it goes into his 
hosiery—and spends $60,000 a 
year to give every pair our final 


inspection. 
See What We Pay 
We pay an average of 74 cents 
per pound for the yarn in Hole 
proof. Common sells for 
32 cents. 


ket price. 


yarn 
We pay the top mar- 


But we buy Egyptian and Sea 


Island cotton, and that makes 


the costliest yarn that’s sold. 


It is twisted from three soft, 


but /ong-fibre, strands, and the 


long fibres give it strength. 
Such yarn means smart sty/e and 
comfort, for it doesn’t depend on 
bulk for strength. We 


sulmer 


make 


gauze-like weights in 


and guarantee six pairs six 


they out in 
thread 


iree. 


months. If wear 


six months, 7/ even a 


breaks, you get new hose 


Holeproof Hosiery Company 


[felepr@a 
SilkGlorves 


FOR WOMEN 


colors. 





= 





“Good Store, John— 


I notice most live stores carry Holeproof Hose’’ 


MERICA’S best stores sell 
Holeproof Hose simply 


The Best Stores 
Know It 


The dest stores know that Hole 
proof is standard, that it lives 
up to these facts. That's why 


they sell it. 


And a 


cause they 


million customers, be- 


too, now buy 


We 


never had to replace for these 


know 


it in these stores. have 


customers more than 5 per cent 


of our output. 25,000,000 pairs, 


in the past 13 years, lave out 


lasted the six months’ guaran- 


oleproot ffosierg 


AND CHILOREN 


think that isa 


Don't 


tee. Don’t you 


wonderful record? you 


want such hose ? 

Go See Them 
fall 
are fashionable now. 


that 


The genu 


See the new colors 
ine Holeproof are sold in your 
town. Write for your dealers’ 
We ship direct 


no dealer is near, charges pre 


names. where 


paid, on receipt of price. 


These Hose 
at Common Prices 


Holeproof in cotton, for men, cost 


from $1.50 to $3.00 a box of six pairs 





For women and children, $2.00 to 
$3.00 a box of six pairs. For infants, 
$1.00 a box of four pairs. All the 
above boxes guaranteed six monihs 
Silk Holeproot tor 
nen, $2.00 for three 
pairs. For women, 
$3.00 for three pairs 
Three pairs guaran 
teed three months. 
ec. U.S 
Write for free book Pat. Office, 190¢ 


about OG Hw 


that tells all 
Holeproof 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada 
10 Church Alley, Liverpool, Engla 


For long wear, fit and style, these are the finest silk 
gloves produced. 
Write for the illustrated book that tells all 
about them and write for the name of the dealer 
near you who handles them. 


Made in all lengths, sizes and 
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ting on a platform and waiting for some 
one else to conclude speaking when he 
himself is particularly anxious to begin. 

Colonel Suggs convulsed the conven 
tion with a story about a darky’s criti 
cism of a certain orator that he spent 
most of the time a “recommendin’ of 
hisself.” which was indeed a_ rather 
happy preparation for Colonel Sidney's 
speech, since he did a 
amount of recommending 


upon his own 


} account, which, however, was highly in 


order, since the Colonel is a candidate 
for the Senate of the United States from 
that Oklahoma in which he has had hi 
being for now some forty years. 

However, it must be stated, in justice 
to the Colonel, he commended himself 
most by the unstrained humor and the 
sound, good sense of his position on the 
good-roads question. 


SOME PROBLEMS NEW YORK HAS SOLVED 
OLONEL SUGGS followed Judge 
Lowe in hinting at the immense 


amount of practical political plans for 
a great system of national highways, 
and appeared to sum up much wisdom 
in declaring: 
“The natural the 


development is for 


| nation to build the great trunk line high 


and west 
the State to 
into the na 
counties to 


ways across the country east 
and north and south; for 
build trunk-line laterals 


tional highways; for the 


| build their systems of laterals into the 


State roads, and for the townships to 
provide the barn door to county-road 
laterals, which would thus link up the | 


whole system. 
But by no means all of 


devoted to questions of legislation and 
administration. There was a_ sufficient 
}emphasis upon the practical issues of 


road building. 

On the very first day of the congress 
Colonel William D. Sohier, chairman of 
the Massachusetts Highway Commission, 
told of inspecting 5,000 miles of the high 
ways of France and England, going into 
illuminating details as to costs and 
methods. Upon another day John N. 
Carlisle, chairman of the New York 
Commission of Highways, one of the 
happy appointments of an_ ill starred 
administration, told of the work going 
under his hand. New York State, 
way and another, has made avail 
able for highway building in recent 
years approximately $100,000,000, and, 
in addition to road making, has had 
some experience in maintenance, and 
has worked out more or satisfac 
tory solutions of the vexing problems 
of relation between the State and county 
units, and, in some instances, the town 
units. In consequence, Mr. Carlisle's 
address was listened to with the greatest 
interest. 


less 


NOTHING SHORT OF A SECRETARY OF ROADS 


PTC HE Michigan Day session was a whole 

encyclopedia of practical experience, 
covering many phases from legislation to 
concrete, but which flowered out in a 
brilliant address by Governor Ferris in 
which, with a felicity of diction that I 
am told he is noted for, the executive 
set forth the moral and educational 
values of good roads. 

Before adjournment the 
placed itself on record in a series of 
resolutions, which will probably be con- 
sidered at length in the Good Roads De 
partment of this Weekly, but the most 
striking feature of which appears to be 
the suggestion that a National Depart 
ment of Public Works be created, headed 
by a secretary who shall be a member 
of the President's Cabinet, and having 
particularly in view the creation of a 
great national road system. 


SLE DOLD | 


Life 


congress 








By SADA COWAN 
os OW short is life.” said the butter- 
fly at the close of a day as she 
nestled among the field flowers, to rise 
wo more, 
“Life is short indeed!” said the man 


after eighty years of laughter and tears, 
as he tottered feebly toward his bed to 
sleep his last sleep. 


“Ah me!” sighed the Plesiosaurus, afte) 
having wallowed in the sands for over a 
thousand years. “Ah me! Hovw short is 
life!” Great tears dropped from his eyes 
as he closed them the last time 


ESLE DH) LD | 


for 





the time was | 


considerable | 
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Every 
Cravat Need 


Every wanted effect 
in tubular ties is 
comprised in the 
Cheney line. There 
are plain and fancy 
weaves, woven and 
knit fabrics, Jacquard 
and print warp effects. 
There are not only 
the standard patterns, 
but the ever-chang- 
ing styles of the hour. 
At your dealer's. 








CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 
4th Avenue and 18th Street 
New York 


CHENEY 
CRAVATS 
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THE ABILITY 
TO 
_HANDLE ME 


Let Us Give You 


“The Ability to Handle Men” 
We want to send 






ou free this brilliant fittle 
book from the pen of nas Dockrell, the busi- 
ness analyst, P contains avital message for big 
men—made or in the making. 


The ability to handle men is an absolute need 
of the executive—or the man who hopes to be- 
comean executive. Without ithe cannot get the 
best work from his subordinates—the best co- 
operation from his associates and superiors, 


It is not an inborn characteristic. Mr. Dock- 
yl cape this beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
And he pointsclearly the way to acquire it. 


The book contains not a word of advertising. 
But it is so completely in line with the great 
movement we are leading—the movement for 4 
scientific business—that we want every business 7 
man to read it, 

We have already given away 20,000 copies. 

Every one has been passed from hand to hand. 
A single copy was read by fourteen men in the 
accounting office of the Union Pacific Railroad. 

We are going to give away 100,000 copies. 
Simply write for one on your business letterhead 
or give your business position. It will be sent 
to you without the slightest obligation. 


Al der Hamilton Institute 
41 Mercantile Library Building, New York City 
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Play Billiards 
APM at 
: ! Home 


No special room 
needed. For $l or 
more down (de 
pending on size and 
style) andasmallamount 
monthly, you can have 
your own Table. Balls, 
cues, etc., free. Sizes, up 
to 44g x9 ft. (standard 


BURROWES 
Billiard and Pool Table 


FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE.- On receipt of 







Prices $15 Up 


first installment we will ship table Play on it one 
week. If unsatisfactory return it, and on its receipt 
we will refund your deposit This insures you & 
free trial. Write today for illustrated catalog giving 
prices, terms, et 


E. T. BURROWES CO., 402 Center St., Portland, Me. 
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HORN 
Blanket Robes 


Get into a Horn Blanket 
Robe tonight—enjoy real 
home comfort. They com- 
bine good taste and correct 
style with real quality—a 
combination that meets with 
At your 
service at all good furnish- 
ing shops. Priced from 


$3.00 to $20.00. 


little competition. 


Look for the Hoin Trademark 


W. O. HORN & BROTHER 


Mfrs. of “Panama Repp™ and 
other fancy neckwear Combination 
Sets, Evening Dress Neckwear, et 


846 Broadway New York 
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It’s 
just as 
easy to 
say “CO.- 
LUMBIA” 
as “Battery” 


And then you are 


sure of the same long 
life and uniform service 
that has made good with 


Uncle Sam and with millions 
of those who know what’s what 
the world over. For ignition, house- 
hold or any other dry-battery puepien. 


Convenient Fa ~ 


National Biden . 


Cleveland, Ohio o. & A. 


Nine facturies in United States and Canada. 
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One Copy of 
Collier’s 











SKE D>7 2D 
NANTUCKET, MASS 


hpiroR COLLIER’s 
OULDN’T you like to know just 
W What happens to one copy of 
CoLiieR’s-—mine, for instance 
before it is “cast as rubbish to the void”? 

To begin with, my undergraduate 
nephew (and, postgraduate, 
still subscribes) for me, in order that, 
by means of its comprehensive illus 
trations, my disgraceful ignorance of 
“what is going on” may be somewhut 
mitigated. 

He said that, although I refused to 
cultivate an intelligent interest in poli 
tics or athletics—for my busy but “lim 
ited” life doesn’t even include a Current 
vent Class—-yet while safely regaling 
myself upon the corking illustrations of 
Couuier’s, I might without mental strain | 
absorb some germs of ideas relating to 
affairs of national or even world-wide | 
importance. 

Very well, I regale myself. The pic 
tures are “corking.” So is the fiction. 
read all the advertisements, al 
in the only place in Amer 
where automobiles are 


subscribed 


though I live 
ica, IT am told, 


| prohibited ! 


| our island is familiar with. 


reading the Edi 
“Aunt’s” 


Often I find myself 
torial Comments. Apparently 
mentality is looking up. | 

Each week the paper goes with me to 
a church guild of young women. After 
the business of the evening is disposed 
of, COLLIER’sS goes around with the other 
refreshments, and is equally enjoyed 
Usually something is read aloud from 
its pages—a story, an article relating to 
“conditions” quite foreign to any that 
Sometimes 
it is an editorial paragraph, full of 
stimulating suggestion. 


is taken home by one of 
who lends it to her 
They say it is “bang 


Hie paper 
the members, 
father and brother. 


}up.” This young woman's husband is in 





| dollars to 


| 
| 
} 


| 


| swept over to the 


| boredom, or 


the life-saving service. He has twenty 
four hours’ leave of weekly 
When he starts back to the = station, 
whether he takes the motor boat five miles 
up the bay and walks a mile or more 
across the beach to the station, or, as 
usual in winter, rows in his dory 
the harbor to the tip of Coatue, and then 
walks or drives up the long miles of the 
sand spit whose stunted afford 
very little shelter from the fierce winds 
(wind-blown beach sand stings like hot 
needles), whatever else he has to carry, 
his first care is to stow Coniier’s safely 
away for the hard journey. 

The entire crew of the station reads 
the paper from start to finish. As one 
man they, too, pronounce it “corking.” 
When the last man regretfully turns the 
last page I don't know what 
of it. 


absence 


ncrossS 


cedars 


becomes 


Perhaps they kindle the fire with it 
(it’s no good for lamp chimneys). Ter 
haps they toss it into the sea, and then 


fished up by one of the light 
“get currented” and be 
land, which 


it may be 
ships, or if may 
nearest 
bappens to be Portugal, 

Now, of course, all these experiences 
do not tend to increase the paper's cir 
culation, using the term in the publish 
er’s sense, but as a leavener of the lump 
surely not much more could be expected 
of one copy. 

‘VE just thought of something as I 
| finished the last sentence Truly, not 
till then! 

Why wouldn't it be a thing 
for some of CoLuLier’s readers to sub 


joyous 


scribe for one or more copies to be 
sent direct to the life-saving stations 
along the coast? After feeding for 


upon a pile of 
never a_ serial 


perhaps months, 
magazines, with 
intact, think of the delight of 
having regularly the latest issue of a 
paper like CoLLier’s addressed to one’s 
own station and brought, with cover un 
cut, by the man who happened to be in 
town on the day it was received at the 
post office! 

I happen to know what COoLuier’s 
means to one station, and I wish that 
my little story might prove convincing 
to some man or woman who has a few 
spare for relief of the 
food for the intellect of 
the men to whom some day they may 
owe their own lives or the lives of 
those dear to them Mary STARBUCK 
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weeks, 
stale 
story 

















The Rotor STER 
ARROW 


Gvening 


SHIRTS 


he Donchester has 
a bosom that can- 
not bulge, because the 
end slides over the 
trouser band, keeping 
the bosom always flat 


and in its place. 
$200 and up 
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ARROW COLLARS 


“WALDORF” WITH ROUND WINGS 
““NEWPORT” WITH SQUARE WINGS 
Have inserted tips, which make them strong 
where other wing collars are weak. 

2 for 25 cents. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., INC., Makers, TROY, N.Y. 


























PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 





IX on this “Indian- 

silence -under-tor- 

ture” bunk. Believe us, 

his brand of endurance is 
counterfeit compared to 

: that of the bobyswhosmoke 
live - coal -on -the - tongue 
brands of pipe food and 
let on to be gleeful. But 
why put your tongue to 
© the torture test, brother? 














P. A. can’t bite, can’t singe 

your lining. The bite’s 

removed by our wonder- 
E ful patented process. 


P. A. is sold everywhere in toppy 
red bags, 5c; tidy red tins, 10c; 
“1 ’ pound and Aalf-pound humidors. 
R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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, i SHio secular periodicals that can 
safely be introduced into Catho 
lic homes are growing fewer year 

by year. When the editorial staff of 

COLLIER’S Was reorganized some time ago, 

the character of the articles that appeared 

in that “National Weekly” seemed to 
improve. But its subsequent reduction 

in price and its professed aim at a 

“wider appeal” have been followed by 

another lowering of tone... . There is 

one lesson, however, that the story may 
teach Catholics, namely: that CoLiier’s 
like so many other cheap periodicals, 
should be kept out of the home.—America 
(The Weekly Catholic Review). 


+ 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 

Isn't COLLIER’s going it pretty strong 
lately on the injection of Catholic mat 
ter? The story of “The Canal Diggers 
Who Never Came Back” is a dandy 
piece of Catholic campaign literature 
All the photographs show the cross in 
the foreground. Were all these Ameri 
cans, all these Spaniards, all these 
Negroes, all these Frenchmen, all these 
Chinese, Catholics? Poof! Anybody 
knows better. I should like to know 
the name of that priest who worked the 
tombstone game. Some fellow is work 
ing overtime without regard to health 
or conscience. 

And then that story about “Common or 
Garden Earth” contained a cute injec 
tion of churehly morality in the case 
of the girl who would not marry the 
man she loved because he had, in years 
before, been divorced from a woman 
who never loved him. When Diane 
said “my religion is me”; and when the 
writer said: “Not so does the Catholic 
Chureh train its daughters against the 
hour of temptation,” some priest felt 
he had struck ten. 

BARNEY E. ANTROBUS. 


+ 


COLLIER’S WEEKLY seldom goes out of 
its way to say a good word for the Re 
publicans or their policies, but is forced 
to admit the common sense behind Presi 
dent Taft's idea of a permanent tariff 
board charged with the duty of mak 
ing a study of the relation between in- 
dustrial life here and abroad and the 
effect of the tariff upon them, for the 
benefit of Congress.—Pittston (VPa.) 
Gazette 


+ 


Where, oh where is that great apostle 
of political independence—COLLIER’S 
WerekLy! Where, oh where is Mark Sul 
livan and his pen!... As a matter of 
fact COLLIER’S magazine is simply an 
organ of the free-trade interests. It is 
the most vicious, the most unjust and 
the most uninformed assailant and critic 
of the policy of protection. No man can 
be honest, in the opinion of COLLIER’s, 
who consistently supports the principle 
of protection and no man can be wrong 
who advocates tariff reduction and free 
trade Wheeling. (W Va.) Intelli 
gencer, 


+ 


Having appointed itself sponsor for 
the Democratic party and the American 
people generally, COLLIER’s WEEKLY 
continues to mention the two Senators 
from Louisiana as traitors.—Fort 
Worth (Tex.) Star Telegram. 


+ 


CoLLieER’s WEEKLY, ardent recruit of 
the Democratic Standpatters.—DPortland 
Oreqonian 


ST. PAUL, MINN 
Mark Sullivan's comments on Senator 
Smoot in last CoLiier’s reminds one of 
the time when a little sarcasm would 
be used to damn an opponent when 


arguments were not at hand. 


The fact that the Senator owns an 
interest in the “Herald-Republican” of 
Salt Lake City does not in the slightest 
detract from his greatness as a states 
man, and the great State of Utah can 
well afford to feel proud of his achieve 
ments in Washington 

If your object was to inform your 





Yi i 





readers that the once maligned and per 
secuted Mormon Senator from Utah has 
through sheer ability come to be recog 
nized as the dominant figure on the Re 
publican side of the United States Sen- 
ate, you accomplished your purpose, but 
if you intended to make us believe that 
Senator Smoot had bought a little praise 
for himself, you most certainly failed. 
He doesn’t have to. His great ability is 
too well known and too generally recog- 
nized throughout the country. 
I. W. LANGAARD. 
+ 
OAKLAND, CAL. 

In your issue of this week, where is 
Mark Sullivan and his keen insight into 
the politics of Washington? 

Presumably (1 take it for granted) he 
is having a vacation. But, did you ever 
stop and consider that, in advancing the 
cause of the people, the one individual 
who can clarify the many pages of 
printers’ ink sent out through the press 
and reduce it to subtle and under 
standable English should be kept on the 
job regardless of his individual prefer 
ence for gold, or the idle haleyon days 
of the soul's desire 

Trusting that I will find his name on 
the front page of your next issue—still 
keeping up the good work with hammer, 
rapier, and tongs. JAcK F. Coss. 


LINDSAY, CAL. 

On the principle of offering expres 
sion of appreciation for laudable efforts 
toward the uplift of mankind, I wish 
to say to you how much impressed I 
have been since reading your paper by 
the, in my judgment, clean, and whole 
some character of your editorial articles, 
and not less so by the uncommon frank- 
ness and fearlessness with which you 

handle your topics. WILL H. SAVAGE. 


+ 


CouLuier’s has always been a_ persist 
ent worker after circulation. Its 
methods, though not new, are fairly ef 
fective. Its policy in arrogating to it- 
self all the known virtues is often notice- 
able, sometimes tiresome. In its gen 
eral and far-flung campaign of “ex 
posure” it has sometimes been right; but 
it has always in this respect been of 
great assistance to its subscription 
solicitors.—Seattle (Wash.) Westerner. 


+ 


CoLiier’s declares that “worry is 
diseased thought.” * Funny that patent 
medicine fakers don’t get busy and ad 
vertise a sure cure for that ailment.— 
Haverhill (Mass.) Gazette. 


FiuMe, HUNGARY. 

I wish to add my word of apprecia 
tion and praise of COLLIER’s. I like 
the fearlessness and straightforwardness 
with which it approaches any subject 
and while it may not always be abso 
lutely right its honesty of purpose should 
excuse the few mistakes it may make. 
I wish you “more power to your arm.” 

SAMUEL H. SHANK, 
imerican Consular Service. 


+ 


COLLIER’S WEEKLY is one of the chief 
exponents of the doctrine of the new 
l’rogressive party—and one of the most 
representative and influential. The ad 
vanced position taken by CoLLieR’s and 
some other distinguished supporters of 
the new party borders so closely on 
Socialism that they would seem to have 
little ground left upon which to deny 
their adherence to Debs.—Fort Scott 
(Kas.) Tribune 


+ 


We look upon Sulzer as of hopelessly 
flabby ftiber.—CoLuier’s. 
And what a flabby fibber.—Syracuse 
(N. YY.) Post 
+ 


CoLLieR’s Werekry, which often has 
a healthy way of getting straight at the 
simplicity of things, analyzes very clear 
ly, in its current issue, the random talk 
in regard to the supposed domination of 
Congress by the VDresident Charleston 
(W. Va.) Gazette 
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( Low Body. Facilitates Joading. More easily con- Metal Driver’s Cab. Built for strength and neat ap- ) 
trolled in operation. pearance. Permanent part of chassis. 
Straight Line Drive. Affords smooth even pull. Re- 


- - Accessible Steering Gear. Outside of frame. Can be 
duces strain on frame and torsion members. 


inspected and cared for with least possible trouble. 
Extra Heavy Torsion Rod. Will stand 50 per cent. 
greater twisting strain than will ever be demanded 
of it. This is safety insurance. Compare this with 





Motor Alongside Driver. Not under him. Completely 
accessible. Can make adjustments from seat. Per- 





other trucks. 


mits of shorter wheel base, which facilitates hand- 





more power. 





Krupp Steel Springs. 
resilient side springs. 


avoids crystallization. 


Pressed Steel Frame. Far stronger and lighter than 
porous channel iron frames used on other trucks. 
Unbreakable. 


Reduces weight. 


Why 


TRUCK is no more efficient 
than its most inefficient 
part. And unless it proves 
up sound and substantial 

under the strain and stain of years 
of service, you have no way of 
judging its commercial worth. 


The Garford Truck is a ten 
year development. We were 
building successful trucks long 
before most of the present truck 
manufacturers had even thought 
of entering the field. Our practi- 
cal knowledge and mature experi- 
ence is our greatest asset and your 


safeguard. 


The Garford 


One prominent merchant 
who has operated practical- 
ly every make of truck on the 
market writes.—‘‘The Gar- 
ford trucks do more work in 
less time, for less money, 
than any other make on the 
market.”’ 


Dual Rear Wheels. Strength to carry the heaviest 
loads, and afford double traction surface. Hence, 





Four Speed Transmission. 
every road condition. Takes any hill with impunity. 


better. Staunch but 


Extra heavy cross springs. 
Less jostling of load, reduces strain on mechanism, 


Heavy Steel Bumper. 


Headlights Protected. 


bration eliminated. 





The Garford chassis is scientifi- 
cally correct. It is not merely a 
truck made to haul things to and 
fro. It is built to meet existing 
conditions, exactly as they are— 
and to meet them with the utmost 
economy. That is why it gives 
five to six miles to a gallon of gas- 
oline and not two or three. 


Study the analytical diagram 
above. Every part is constructed 
and designed for the utmost com- 
mercial efficiency. The frame, 
the axles, the springs, the motor, 
the steering knuckles, the torsion 
rod construction, the straight-line 


Please address Dept. 1 


Company, 





ling. Less room in storage. 
rear axle. Greater loading space. 


A veritable battering ram. 
Mechanism can't be disabled by collision. 


Sunk in dash out of way. 
Neater, and not easily broken by any impact. Vi- 





Reduces weight on 





Has gear ratio to meet 
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This Truck “Delivers” 





drive,—every individual piece and 
part is made to cope with today’s 
conditions. That is why the prac- 
tical Garford ‘‘delivers.”’ 

Over 65% of our business is 
‘‘repeat’’ orders. This is probably 
the highest percentage of ‘‘repeats’’ 
any manufacturer can show. It’s 
a tribute. 

Garford trucks come in two, 
three, four, five, and six ton ca- 
pacities. For larger sizes we advise 
the famous Garford trailers. 

Representative or complete liter- 
ature and information on request. 
And it will pay you to investigate. 


Elyria, Ohio 


To the best of our knowl- 
edge no firm, who has once 
tried the Garford truck, has 
since bought any other but 
the Garford. This is sig- 
nificant. Our transporta- 
tion experts are at your 
service. Write today. 
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_That’s the story of the big- 
gest thing of its kind in the world— 


UDEN’S | 


‘xs Cough Drops 


Candy 

**‘A Wonderful Throat Ease’’ 

This widespread public approval has been won by a product that 
is pure, a label that is not misleading, and advertising that is 
truthful—and because Luden’s offer real benefit. They clear, 
refresh and invigorate the nasal and throat passages. Luden’s 
Cough Drops often prevent serious colds, relieve coughs, soften 
the voice, ease throat tickling. Boon tosingers, speakers and out- 
door workers. Luden’s have a hundred uses. 


Ask for Luden’s by name— 


at almost any druggist’s or confec- 
tioner’s wherever you may be. 


Only 5¢c.—in the yellow box 


WM. H. LUDEN 


Manufacturing 
Confectioner 


Reading, Pa. 














Here’s the “Rubbers” 


You Can’t 
Forget! 


Practical, inexpensive, 
never a nuisance and 
always on the job. 


Waterproofing for Shoes . 


keeps the feet dry and makes the wearing of 
rubbers unnecessary. By keeping leather soft 
and pliable, makes it wear longer. Shoes are 
never oily and polish as well as ever. Good 
for black or tan. One or two thorough 
applications last a season. 


Apply it while the weather’s fine; then 
you'll be prepared for rain. 

Get it at your shoe dealer’s. If he hasn’t it, send 
us his name and we'll supply you. 25 cents for full 
size can, enough to keep your shoes waterproof for a 
whole season. 


FITZ CHEMICAL CO., 482 Broad St., Phillipsburg, N. J. 





full size can 
35c in Canada 
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Don’t confuse this with ordinary “make-shift” 
roofings—we guarantee it 15 years and inside each 
roll furnish modern ideas for laying it artistically. 


' Roofin 
Certain-teed Rooting 
Rolls Shingles 
When ready roofing was first put on the market, the public de- 
manded that it must prove its value by actual wear on the roof. Certain-teed 
Roofing has stood the test for years—it has made good in all climates 
and undcr the most severe conditions. When artistically laid it 
v, makes a roof you can well be proud of. You can’t tell how long 
roofing will wear by looking at it—so for your own protection, accept 
no substitutes—be sure the Certain-teed Quality Label is on each roll. 

Sold by dealers everywhere at a reasonable price. 


General Roofing Manufacturing Company 
E. St. Louis, Ill. York, Pa. Marseilles, Ill. 
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flushed and 


25, 1913 


Breaking up 


clud 

thumb and forefinger—mute condemna 
tion of her technique 

“Are you begging for a_ beating?’ 
usked Gifford  tensely. “Take your 
muddy paws off that drawing and don't 
touch anything on her desk again!” 

“Ray !’ came a strained, falsetto cheer 
from Nerney and Tholander. Gifford 
bent low over his drawing 
board. Elmer saved his face by dropping 
the drawing and shaking his hands vio 
lentlyv—as though his fingers had 
burned 


( NE morning Nerney found the girl 
hard at work when he came in 
“Mr. Nerney.” she called. “Tell me 

something?” 

“Delighted 
laughed. 

“Before I came here didn't you boys 
work with your coats off?" 

“Why—er—er,” he stumbled. 

“You did, I know. Vlease don't bother 
about me—I don't want you to think 
me a nuisance 

“Oh, now,” 
interrupted. 

“T used to work in the “Chronicle” art 
department and I know how it is 
don't mind me at all.” 

“Oh, well, if you insist,” said Nerney. 
Both laughed merrily and he hung his 
coat in the closet 


what shill it be?’ he 


Nerney protested, but she 


please 


VIFFCRD and Tholander came in to 

J vether. 

“Miss Vereyfield has kindly declared 
am open season for coats,” said Nerney 
“Let’s make the vote of thanks unani 
mous,” 

“Here 
broadly. 

Gifford flushed 
made a deep bow 

“And another thing before the meet 
ing is adjourned,” said Miss VPercyfield 
“Ll have noticed that you go out into 
the hall and sit on the when 


here!” said Tholander, smiling 


uncomfortably, but 


stairs 


you: smoke Why dont you smoke in 
here?” 

Now don't feel obliged to order off 
the lid if smoking annoys you,” said 
Gifford “We can get out our mas 


terpieces of advertising art without 
the inspiration of the weed if you don't 
like it.” 

“Nonsense,” said the girl, blushing. “I 
meant to speak about it before. Vlease 
smoke all you like, right in here. I don’t 
mind a bit—in fact, I think I like the 
odor of a good, house-broke pipe. I know 
you must want to smoke while you work 

all artists do.” 

That settled it for Gifford. 
the puffs and the stage name 
his indictments immediately. 

“A thousand of those thanks for your 
generosity, kind lady,” he said. “If you 
want an ignorant but industrious slave 
some day you will find my name at the 
head of the list.” 


He forgot 
dismissed 


‘+ girl laughed happily 

“If vou will give me a criticism on 
my work now and then I will 
ciate it.” 

“Any time—day o1 
her. 

The ice of repression thawed rapidly 
at last the bunch was restored to its 
former standing—but now there was a 
new member—three guesses. Gradually 
the men resumed the old-time bantering 
spirit 

To their surprise and delight the) 
found that Miss Vereyfield had = an 
appreciative ear for their 
her low, rippling laugh rewarded every 
est and impersonation. Soon she learned 
them in chanting “The Star 
Spangled Banner” or “The Anvil Chorus” 

as the oceasion demanded. And, with 
al, it was evident that while she had 
invaded the working place of men, and 
was on the best of terms with them 
rificed neither charm nor dig 


appre 


night,” he assured 


stories, and 


» join 


she had sac 
nity 
If her fellow 


to appreciate her 


workers had been slow 
wenlth of sym 
pathy and understanding, they lost no 
further time in according her the hom 
age due 

Anxious to atone for his 
attitude, Gifford sought to make amends 
in every possible way. A huge box of 
chocolates was delivered to her as a re 
ward for the smoking edict, and almost 
found fresh flowers on 


ungenerous 


every day she 


her desl 


amin, Lae agpovceagggarorarcengoonagies 


vorerrerasecerell lle drries tote 


the Bunch 
He gave her criticisms on her work 
and in turn 
his drawings 


solicited her opinion of 
When she had trouble 
with a sketch he took up her pencil and 
deftly brought the refractory figures to 
submission. 
Always he endeavored to help her by 


posing his hand, arm, or foot—once 
Uncle Adam was startled to find him 
posing in Miss Pereyfield’s hat while 


she sketched industriously. 


B* degrees she came to be the princi 
pal figure of the Lurch. Birthdays 
which hitherto had been permitted to 
pass by unnoticed—she ferreted out and 
always headed the little subscription list 
for a suitable gift for the occasion, Al- 
most every day she brought to the studio 
dainty slices of fruit cake, a package of 
homemade candy, or several delicious 
peaches—for the bunch. Tholander’s nu- 
merous progeny came to know her by the 
fascinating toys and games she _ sent 
them. 

One day, while looking over a file of 
magazine illustrations, Gifford was de- 
lighted to learn that her taste in pie- 
tures was similar to his own. And when 
he brought out several reproductions of 
Walter Appleton Clark’s work she gave 
a little ery of pleasure. 

“Do you like his stuff, 
Cifford. 

“IT adore it—but what a pity She 
did not finish: an expression of sadness 
crept over her pretty face. Gifford saw 
and knew—knew that she felt as he did, 
that illustration had suffered an irrep- 
arable loss when the gifted young artist 
had died. 

“Yes, it was a shame—just when he 
was in his prime,” he said softly. 

“T have one of his originals at my 
home,” 

“Really? I should like to see it.” 

“Why don’t you call some evening—if 
you care to?” 

May I? It would be grand,” he said. 
*“When?’ 

“Most any evening—to-morrow ?” 

“Fine—I'll be on the job,” said Gifford. 

Promptly at eight o’clock the follow 
ing evening he called. 

Three hours elapse. 


too?” 


asked 


PTCOHE light was turned low. In a deep 

armchair sat Miss Vereyfield and 
Gifford—it can be done. His arm was 
about her waist—her head rested on his 
shoulder. 

“Do you know, dearie, that I hated 
vou when you first came to the office? 
I thought that you would break up the 
bunch.” 

“Yes?” she said softly. “But, Will, 
won't it break up the bunch when we 
marry?” 

“We won't worry about that just now,” 
he laughed 

One hour elapses. 

In the hall the farewell ceremonial had 
heen performed—oh, say—a _ thousand 
times. 

“Now I’m going—really,” said Gifford, 
his hand on the doorknob. He smiled 
at her, then went back, and—the score 
was one thousand and ten. 

“And do you know, I thought you were 
using a stage name until I saw it on the 
doorplate to-night.” 

“Silly boy,” she whispered. “And now 
I'm to exchange that perfectly nice name 
for—Gifford. Maybe I won't marry you 

just for that.” 

She ran her fingers through his hair 
he looked down at her. 

No, he decided—he would never men 
indictment—indeed, in the 
affection he sought to 
ease on the subject for all 


tion his last 
fullness of his 
put her at 
time 

“T love your hair,” he said. 

“Really, do you? Now go to the door 
and I'll show you something.” 

Mystified, he went. She thrust him 
gently across the threshold, then swung 
the door almost shut. 


Be” ye look.” she said, and drew sev- 
eral pins from her hair. The large 
came tumbling 


about her—reaching well below 
enveloping her in a splendid 


coils of golden tresses 
down 
her waist 
sheen, 
“There’s so much of it that folks som 
times think it is not all mine,” she said 
“Good night, boy.” 
“Here—let me inl” he 


door was firmly closed. 


hegged, but the 
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Balboa’s Dream 


Realized 


The dream of Balboa is at 
last to be realized. Exactly 
400 years from the date when 
that great Spanish discoverer 
crossed the Isthmus of Panama 


on foot, other men will crocs 


it im ships. That was Balboa's 
dream—to “cross it in ships.” 
American men, his equal in 
courage and perseverance, have 
made his dream come truce. 
Every patriotic American citizen 
should esteem it a proud privi- 
lege to see this crowning glory 
of American industry, and see 
it in the making, as it can never 
be seen again. 


NORTH 
GERMAN 


LLOYD 


Panama— West 
Indies Cruises 


enable the American people to 
see this monumental work now 


approaching completion with 
the maximum of comfort and 
enjoyment. The voyages will 


be made by the we ele- 
antly appointed S. 5. GROSS. 
R KURFUE RST. going and 
returning through the West 
Indies, and stopping at all the 
most interesting and attractive 
points in that picturesque, ro- 
mantic archipelago. 

Duration of 21 or 29 days, 
sailing from New York Jan. 
14th, Feb. 12th, and Mar. 19th, 
calling at Havana, Santiago, 
Kingston, Colon, La Guaira, 
Port of Spain, Brighton, Bar- 
bados, Fort de Franc e, St. 
Pierre, St. Thomas, San Juan, 
Nassau. 


The Cost is $160.00 up. 
For full information address 
OELRICHS & CO., 
GENERAL AGENTS 
5 Broadway, New York 
H. Claussenius & Co., Chicago 

Central Naticnal Bank, 
St. Louis 
Robert Capelle, 
San rar cisco 
Alloway & Champion, 
Winnipeg 





enough?” 


just at the door and I was wondering if I 


yes, I almost forgot: Mrs. John Langan 





tle Mrs. Lindstrom herself. 
















Not Nearly Enough 
Accountants 





To escape 


ranks of clerks and bookkeepers one 

step is necessary —and only one step. 
That step can be taken without inte! 

fering with your present work. 


can ‘‘learn while you earn.’ 
A larger salary and a more 


ing work awaits you as an accountant 


Training Is All You Lack 


The Dean of ourschool is Mr. Seymour 
Walton, one of the best known Certified 






Public Accountants in this country. 
Our « t be ador =a 
£ arta € 
ame « 
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GARAGES 


For Automobiles and Motorcycles 


$30 and = 








105 High Street 





ways ready Agents wanted. 


or Deseriptive Circular and 
| LW tle: Special First Order Offer. 
J MODERN SPECIALTIES CO. 


South Bend, Indiana 
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MAE Ole a 
, by 


at Lindstrom 


luded from page 


, 
curly hair. He was such a sweet Hi ldle 


poy.” The sobs were winning now. “And | | 
he’s in jail But if it vasn’t put in the 
papers for everybody to see—for all the 
people all over the country to read about 
it! Some dey will laugh and say: ‘I tole 
you so.” And—‘Sharley Lindstrom, ahi 
Vell, I knew it.’ 
“Oh, I can’t stand dat. He'll have to 
go to prison. Don't you tink he’s paying 
enough? And don’t you tink I'm paying 


“More—more!” was all that I could 
suy. 

After that neither of us spoke for a 
full minute. The little mother was doing 
her best to control her sobbing. Pres 
ently she said with a smile that was 
harder on me than the tears: “Excuse 
me, but he’s my poy and I shust couldn't 
help it. I know you wouldn't print it if 
you didn't tink you had to. Tank you 
wery much,” 


YHE was bowing herself out and brave- 
J ly fighting with her tears. She was 





might trust my voice, when she said: “Oh, 


and liddle son Frankie spent Labor Day 
in Galesburg. Tank you wery much.” 

We are told the meek shall inherit the 
earth, and right there I began to get 
more idea of their pull than I ever had 
before. 

As she got to the door she turned, 
her poor hands twisting together: “Oh! 
Oh! If only you did not haf to 

“Wait,” I motioned her. I had to half 
feel my way to the composing room. On 
the foreman’s case I found the typewrit- 
ten story. Gathering it up and tearing 
the sheets into strips, I hurried back. 

“Here—here—here’s your story—all of 
it,’ and into her trembling hands I 
crowded it. 

After all, when it comes te 
ethics there may be a “higher law.” 

And now all I had to do was to keep 
the bank from thinking I had knuckled 
under to them. That looked easy, and 
altogether I felt all but as happy as lit- 


business 
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Sincerity Clothes 


When vou can buy 


up-to-the-minute style in 





clothes, along with depend- 
able materials and workmanship. 


at no extra cost. it is wise to do so. 


That is what we 
offer you in 


Sincerity Clothes 


—~unusual values and unus- 
ual style; clothes designed by 
master clothes builders that 

> 
you'll be proud to own, 


9 > 
—That’s all in ad- 
dition to the sturdy wear 
and durability that has made 
Sincerity Clothes famous for 30 
years—It’s all in addition to the 
regular quality you are paying 
your money for. 


Q Write for “Ap- 
parel Hints for 
Men,” a collection of 
Sootifully iilugcaed, Sincerity Clothes Strand” 

' A trim-fitting, splendidly 

Kuh, Nathan & Fischer Co. designed garment of thor- 


Chi oughbred correctness. Let your 
icago leading clothier show it to you. 
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Before Mr. Bryan Lec- 
tured So Much 


Epitor COLLIER’S: RIcH MOND, VA. 


HEN Mr. Bryan was running for 
the Presidency for the third time, 
he visited Montpelier, Vt. The 
whole town turned out to greet the dis- 
tinguished visitor. The next day, one 
of the newspapers had a full account of 
it, reproducing the picture of Mr. 
Bryan, and Governor Dillingham, sitting 
in a carriage, followed by a_ whole 
string of carriages in which were seate | 
the entire legislative body which had 
adjourned in his honor, as well as the 
members of the City Council: a large 
procession of citizens followed on foot. 
I was in the railway station at Brattle- 
boro, waiting for a train, when two men 
in uniform with caps on labeled “R. 
M. 8S.” (railway mail service) got hold 
of the paper. 
They were struck with the picture 
of the great procession, and gazed at 
the headlines, which read as follows: 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN CAP 
TURES THE CAPITAL! 


THE WHOLE TOWN TURNS OUT TO GREET 
rHE GREAT COMMONER! 


Legislature Adjourns in Honor of the 
Distinguished Visitor! 


You would naturally suppose that men 


| who are employed in the railway mail 


service of Uncle Sam had enough in 
telligence to keep posted on matters of 
everyday happening. I saw them look 
ing at the paper, and heard them talk 


|ing. Said one to the other: 


“Charlie, who is this William Jennings 
Bryan that’s creatin’ so much excite 
ment at the capital?” The other man 
put on a serious look, as though he was 
trying to think, and answered: “I don't 
know, but the name sounds kind o’ 
familiar! Ain’t he the man that was 
runnin’ for some kind of office a few 


years back?” PoLK MILLER, 
COMMU A YY I l'Y “ly cetera “anny? SVMOMAOTUIDEETE 








A Shoe 
For a Purpose 


sneeze ‘round the world.” 
let hole and from tip to top, Regal English 
Walking Boots are the advanced edition of 











“When the 
London dandy takes snuff, you can hear a 


Said the Duke of Devonshire:— 


From sole to eye- 


London Style, bound in leather. 


**Crispin’’ Blucher Walking Boot—$4.50 


An improvement over the world-known ~ Wauken- 
phast” model born in England and worn in every land 
—made of “Gambia” Tanned Russia Calf—English 
flat-as-a-coin sole—English “‘right-and-left” flange heels 
—English receding toe—English broad shank—English 
invisible eyelets and lacing hooks—the dark russet color 
adds the final smack of London a-sauntering. 
Also provided in Black Calf. 


There are Q7 exclusive Reval Shops and o00 Accredited Regal 
Agents. Send for our Fall Style Book, ‘‘’Round the World 
with a Regal,” picturing what to wear and when to wear it, 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY 


270 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A New Howard Watch 


HE E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS begs to announce 





for limited sale,a new watch—the HOWARD 12-size Carvel, 
17-jewel, extra-thin, open face, solid gold, at fifty-five dollars. 
This new watch is thinner by one and one-third millimeters than the 
regular 12-size extra-thin HOWARD. The movement is adjusted 
to three positions, temperature and isochronism; 
joint solid gold case of special design, exceedingly flat and compact. 
Selling complete in 14K solid gold case at $55—it is the onl) 
gold cased, 12-size HOWARD that you can buy for less than $75. 
If 


watch 


cased in a single- 


you are interested in a reli- 
of the 
type and possessing elements of the 
distinguished and the unusual, 
advise you to make inquiry at 
early date. It is an opportunity 
to own a 17-jewel HOWARD cased 
in solid gold at the very moderate 
price of $55. 


The small number that we are 
able to offer this year is due to the 
timeand care given toall HOWARD 
movements and the necessarily lim- 
ited output of an organization de- 
voted to fine watches exclusively. 


able new thin-model 
we 
an 


Your representative jeweler will 
doubtless havea few of these watches on 
exhibition during the next thirty days. 

A Howard Watch is always worth what you pay for it. 

The price of each Watch is fixed at the factory and a printed ticket attached 


from the 17-jewel (double roller) in a Crescent Extra or Boss Extra gold-filled 
case at $40, 10 the 23-jewel at $150—and the EDWARD HOWARD model at $350. 


Not every jeweler can sell you a HOWARD WATCH. 


The jeweler who can is a good man to know. 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS, Boston, Mass. 
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If you a a Uthe “a Plic rin ye 








ir home or office, woul 
part with it for many times whee | you paid for it? 
Simply send us a postal and ask for our free illustrated times, NO! If you haven't, why not get one and ss 
9,059-word Business Book which tells how priceless Business | a creat deal of worry, time and « ' us 
Experience, squeezed from the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy yw careful you may be, there are le 
business men may be made yours—vours to boost your sal- rews to tighten or 


ary. 


to increase your profits. 
How to manage a business 







This free book deals with to adjust, tacks or 


r little things that 





Il goods 
o get money by mail 
How to buy at rock-bottom 
— How to collect rooney 
How to stop cost leaks 
How to train and handle men 
How to get and hold a position 
How to advertise a business 
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A Utica Plier is a Ne- 
cessity in Every Home | 


ty i 


Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves acai @itheut the 414 of @ rk fh ym = fix came @ quic ~ ‘ 
you in no obligation, yet it may be the means of starting you sauae en ainedieiaa mm chan i. , 1a 

on a broader career Surely you will not deny yourself this ee a will de co : on Brie al a Aes oon re 
privilege, when it involves only the risk of a postal apenny! on Pie : Pott le og tangs Arcee ” z 
Simply say, “‘Send on your 9,059-word Book.’’ Send to he te nace new fhe ’ ¥ ~ ‘ 
SYSTEM, Dept. 171-1025, Wabash and Madison, CHICAGO | THE UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL C0., 2800 Whitesboro S Utica, NY 








Hy-Rib Concrete Sidings built without form 
MARK MANUFACTURING CO. 


Evanston, Ill. 


United Sash for all windows 





iterature and suggestions free 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. 
662 Trussed Concrete Building Detroit, Mich. 
Reinforcement, Steel Sash, Hy-Rib, Waterproofings, etc. 


Hy-Rib Factories at Low Cost 


Fi f ! Rib, a steel sheathing sti ffe ned by Figid de ap tie, Ox 
ireproo ic 2 al re yrcement for concrete iy-Rib makes firepro 
durable, economical! walls, sidings, partitions, floors, ceilings an a roofs 
° Hy-Rib« mabines rein forcement lath studs and cente 

Economical jp. Reduces cost of building in three ways. by obvi 
ating need of expensive field labor, by doing away with studs and centering 
vy saving time i erection 

Hy-Rib construction is monolithic, rigid 
Durable permanent—never burns or rots. Whenever 
or whatever you intend to build, it will pay you to learn 
about Hy-Rib. Write us about your plans, and receive 
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Skipper Peleg 


“We'll reck’n him out o’ it then.” 

Peleg wrinkled his brows deeply. A 
tug hooted somewhere in the harbor, 
and the far-away booming of the great 
fog whistle at the light came softly. 

“I've allus been a reg'lar hand at 
speakin’ quick and speakin’ open, and so 


I sez that I'll take the job at the figgers 
ye yerself. we kin rig up 
some sort o’ a scheme to bump into thet 
a-crab Bradbury, cain’t we, chief?’ 
The other nodded—hesitatingly. 


sot (;uess 


son-of 
JITH an exclamation of delight the 


girl jumped up and put her strong 
young hands on Peleg’s rough, wet shoul 


ders. 

“IT am glad, Captain Howard, and 
grateful, for I feel that you will sue 
ceed! But we must hurry, as Bradbury 


is to begin work on the 23d, and this is 


the 16th! 
Skipper Peleg had never had a charm- 
ing, innocent girl touch him in his life. 


His women friends had been of a far dif- 
ferent kind, and Gladys’s enthusiasm 
and confidence caused the answering vi- 
of a new chord somewhere in 
To the chief's amazement 
he patted one of her hands with his 
gnarled ones. 

“It's O. K., missy; we'll hurry, and 
the Aaron ain't no slouch, neither! 
Whar'll we meet ye down ‘long?’ 

“Meet mc? Why, I'm going with you!” 


Peleg stared at her. 

“Goin’—goin’—irith us?” 

“Why, of course! We can talk over 
|} the hows and wherefores of our plans 
I've lived on the sea a great deal and 
I won't be in your way. 

“Say 

“Here is the $2,500." she hurried on, 
pushing the money in his hand. “Now 1 
will go ashore, get my kit bag. and come 
|back in an hour. Give me my cap 
please; the boat was to return; it must 





be here.” 


“Say Peleg began more helplessly 


than before. 

NHE was into her coat and on deck in 

a flash. 

“Boat ahoy!” she ealled in her fresh 
young voice. 

“Waitin’.” 

She groped her way to the pilot lad 
der and swung over it into the boat 

“Give way, men; an extra dollar if 
you hurry.” She was gone 

“Wall of all the doggondest 
Look-y here, chief, if it warn’t fur this 
here real money Um a-crinklin’ I'd swar 
to hell and furder it was a dream! Ain't 
she the purtiest lil’ craft ye ever seen? 
Ain't she the—the By Jupe, she is!” 

Thad listened to this strange out 
burst, a sareastic smile on his hard face 

“Now I s’pose ye'll be wantin’ to up 


anch’r and light out with the $2,500, eh?” 


Peleg’s face grew apoplectic. Clench 
ing his fists, he thrust his nose almost in 
Thad's face. 

“Ye thief. ye! Did’n ve hear 
whut she said “bout trustin’ me?’ he 
bellowed 

“She ain't heard o° Antoine Lafeet yit! 
I'll eeluceedate her “bout it,” the othe 
answered, unmoved by Veleg’s attitude 

“Ye do, and by God Tll—TI'll slit ve 
open and eat yer heart fried with m 
porridge. Get aft whar ye belong and git 
full steam on her! By Jupe, ll larn ye 


this here craft!” 
was seriously and dangerousl) 
Thad had seen him in such 


whose runnin’ 

Peleg 
angry ; 
a rage 


never 


“T wuz on'y jokin’, Peleg.” he said 
soothingly 

“Jokin’—jokin’? Call it jokin’ to say 
I'd steal thet lil’ gal’s money? S-s-s-s-ay, 
g-cit a-aft a-afore I g-gits yer blood on 
my hands!” he stuttered. 

Thaddeus retreated precipitously 

YNCRTING, cursing to himself, Peleg 
WY stamped up and down 

“Jokin’!” he muttered. “Me to steal 
her Hey, vou old grease slinger, stay 
aft or TH—T'll By Jupe, she hain't 
got no fit place ter sleep!” 

His anger vanished instantly. 

“My cabin stinks o’ booze turrible! 
But Thad’s es sweet, and it’s bigger.” 

He started aft, then remembered the 
things that he had just said to the chief 
He stuck his head over the engine-room 


gratings carefully. 
“Chief? Oh, Thad?” 
No answer 
“Oh Thad?" 


oh 
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“Unh!” the distinct grunt came loud}, 
“Say, Thad, come up minit, kin ye?’ 
“Unh !” 


Inwardly Peleg boiled over 
respect, but his voice 
he sung out again 

“I gotter yer adwice, 
got kinda riled a spell back, 
mean nawthin’ on up.” 

“Oh, a’right, slong as ye "pologize” 

“Did’n apologize, damn ye!" he whis. 
pered to himself. “It’s  this-a-way 
chief. My bunk smells rotten bum 
seegars and wusser booze. Could ye— 
would ye let th’ lil’ gal have yourn?”’ 

Most of the large engine-room force 
had heard the row, but they were aceus 
tomed to trivial affairs of the kind, and 
smiled among themselves as the two went 
forward again. 

“You got a ten-inch 
have!” Thad growled. 

“She's a-givin’ us a cinch job and good 
money, Thad.” 

“How d’ye know it's 
cain’t see whar buttin’ 


at this ‘lis 
Was ingratiating 


» Us 


ask Thad I~] 
but I did’n 
; come 


brass 


nerve, you 


a cinch 
up agin a 


job? TI 
strong 


gang 0’ lighthouse builders and sich es 
goin’ ter be such a cinch! Fust thing ye 
know we'll have a damn swell fight on 
our hands and git done up good and 
proper!" 

“Jest list'n to me a minit, will yer?’ 
Peleg led Thad down to the “bandbox” 


and produced the familiar bottle. 

“To work on a lame lighthouse they 
gotta git a lighter ‘longside it what has 
tremenjous strong derricks aboard to hist 


the blocks o’ concrete, or the concrete 
itself, ain't they?” 

“S"pose so.” 

“Now I knows fur sartin that thar's 
ony one side o’ Ram Ledge Light whar 
the water ain't too deep fur holdin’ on 
in a stiff blow! I means thar's on'y on 
side thet ye kin git clost up ‘nuff to 
swing yer derricks Every other place 
it’s deeper’n Sam Blazes an’ nawthin'll 
hold in any kind o’ a wind or sea!” 

“Whut of it?’ 

“We'll jest nip ‘long down an’ anchor 
the Aaron with every damned hook we 
got, right on thet same spot! We'll 
make her es solid es the bloomin’ ledge 
When Mister Bradbury fella comes along 
he cain't do nawthin’ ‘cause he enin’t lie 
nowhar clost ‘nuff to sling stuff, and 
thar’s the trick—done! 

“He'll tell ve to git to hell out'n that!’ 

“Let him!” Peleg chuckled. “Let him! 
Thar ain't no law thet I ecain't anch'r 
whar I damned well please! Let the 
son-of-a-crab try it!” 

6 law chief shook his head doubtfully. 
“Wight do, Peleg! Ye've got a 
first-class eemagination all the same!” 

Peleg slapped the other on the back. 

“That's the word, old derelick! Come 
on, let’s fix up yer quarters so’s it'll 
look some fitten fur her.” 

The two pushed and pulled, emptied 
the tip-tilted burean drawers, bustled 


the mattress ripped out the 


bedeclothes 


and pillows, 


Peleg. after much grunting and puff 
ing, unearthed a box from the lowe! 
storeroom that held a few clean sheets 
pilloweases, and two gayly colored 
blankets Thad polished the clouded 
lamp chimney, trimmed the wick, and 
rubbed the port fairly clean with his 
handkerchief 

Then they surveved their work 


“She ain't got mirror,” 
Peleg groaned 
“T gota 
Hol’ on!” 
Rack to the chart room the 
went, and found a piece of loudly 
ing soap in the back of the chart dri wer. 
“She’ comin’ over th’ side, sir! 
Thad shouted down. 
“T have bad news,” 


no soap nor 


loose in the engine room! 


pier e 


skipper 
smell 


Ss 


the girl said with 


a pitiful little break in her voice She 
handed Peleg a telegram 
Miss GLADYS OGDEN, 

King Fdward Hotel, Halifax 

Delighted you are enjoying vourself 
R reaches Ram Ledae on the 20th love 
always Cc, F 

“What's bad in thet?” Peleg asked 
kindly. 

“Why, ‘B’ means Bradbury. To-mor 
row is the 17th and we cannot get there 
I—I am too late.” She turned her head 
away. 

“Too late nuthin’! Did'n I tell ye th 
faron wa'ant no slouch? The Aaron? 
engines is built for jest sech work. That, 


thar, missy, chipper up. I guarantees ye 


pte 
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to be to Ram Ledge afore thet skunk 
Bradbury.” 

He patted her 
“Now set ve 
All right 

“Sure thing!” 

“Tell the fire-hand shifts to feed 
into her till she busts, and open her 
when I gives ye the double jingle 
the Head. Have some coffee’r 
suthin’, missy?’ 


arm gently. 
down whilst we 
chief?” 


gits off 
below, 


coal 


u ide 
outside’n 
a bite of 


YHE had listened 
WY enthusiastic 


to it all, and Peleg’s 
assurances dispelled the 


mist that had swum before her eyes. 

“T dined on shore, thank you; but 
could I turn in? I’m so tired.” 

“Q’ course, missy, this way. Mind 
them top steps thar! I'd oughta have 
‘em fixed, drat it. That's right! Now 


are. “Tain’t no swell 
yacht like yer paw’s, an’ we don't ¢al’- 
late on havin’ wisitors, but 
ye've chartered the ship, so to speak, an’ 
wuz sot on comin’, why, ye'll have to do 
with our rough-an’-tumble way o° livin’.” 
“Oh, but this is perfectly comfortable. 
Captain Howard. What cheerful blank 
ets!" she laughed. 
“Es thar anythin 


yer down. Here vy’ 


seein’ es 


ved keer fur else’ 


“Nothing now, except to reach Ram 
Ledge! Good night.” 
He took the outstretched hand care 


fully and shook it—also carefully. 

“Gunnight, missy. Tl holler when it's 
time fer breakfus’.”. A few moment: 
later he was back again. 


“Missy 7" he whispered hoarsel\ 


through the door. “I’m damn—ahem 
blessed if I kin find the key!" 

“Key? What key?’ 

“(Y the door! Key o° the door!” 

“T don’t want any key. I feel just as 
safe here as if IT was at home!” and her 


amused laughter filled the 
alleyway. 


“So yv’ are! 


blackened old 


So vy’ are!” 

The girl heard him stump up the 
row companion; then came the 
strut—strut as the anchor was hove: 
then the jangle of bells in the engine 
room: and she went to sleep listening to 
the soothing prrr prrr-mm 
mm of swiftly turning machinery. 


“W HAT’S this 
do?’ Tom ¢ 
Ram Ledge Light, 
as the Aaron 
the eastward. 

“Carry the house away, by 
he’s steerin’!" the other 


nar 
strut 


tie prr 


old tramp 
‘axton, keeper of the 
asked of his assistant 
down on them from 


trving to 


bore 


the course 
grinned. 


The two watched as the gray steamer 
came steadily on, and their wondering 
astonishment grew as she perceptibly 


slowed down, swung in an easy circle, 


came round to a southwestern position 
under the light, edged close in to it, set 


her engines astern, stopped them and let 
go her port anchor. She rode to it gently, 
easily lifting and falling on the ground 
swell that rolled evenly in from the north. 

“One of Bradbury's ships: most likely 
got a gang on board. They were to come 
to-day. Her cap'n knows his way all 
right—all right!” 

“Mornin’ to ye! Fine 
cold!” Skipper Peleg 
bridge. 

“Was bad 
back. “Are 
to fix the 

“Nix !” 

“Who are you then?’ 

“This here ship vy’ mean? Oh, she's 
the Mooritany. but all kinda 
tired, so I tho’t I'd snug 
berth like, ‘longside o' spell,” 
Peleg smiled amiably. want any 
papers?” 

There was a 


but a mite 
from his 


day, 
shouted 


last 
you 
house?” 


week!" Caxton 
Bradbury's outfit 


called 


come 


hands es 
rest up in a 
you fer a 
“D'yve 


moment's silence on the 


light. 

“Say, you can’t anchor there! A 
buildin’ crew with lighters are comin’ 
to-day; you're in the way!” 

“How d'ye make thet out? Thar’'s 


heaps o’ room all round, ain’t thar?’ 


ELEG'S 


brought 
girl's eves, 


innocent look of surprise 
tears of laughter to the 
but she was hidden behind the 
“dodger” and Caxton could not see her. 
“You damn fool, you're plumb in the 
only place they can work from! Water's 
too deep everywhere else!’ he whooped. 


“Thet so? Wa-al, I’m right glad to 
hear it! Whut’s safe ‘nuff fur them es 
safe ‘nuff fur me! Mr. Timins, stand by 


to let go yer starboard hook. I'm goin’ 
ahead a mite. and swing her head off 
so’s to git a good spread-out purchase.” 
“Aye, sir.” 
“Don’t you hear me tellin’ 
ton began 


you——-” Cax 


“Dry up, old kKer’sene apr yh My 
head’s achin’ this mornin’ and hate 
when my head aches! Let go, Mr 
Timins !” 


noise 


“Maddcr'n he ah—sixty, ain’t he, 
missy?” Chuckling with delight, Peleg 
leaned over the crouching girl: “Jest 


That'll be some fun dirreckly ! 
Now, Mr. Timins, I'm goin’ ter 
a kick astern. Slack away ‘bout sixty 
faddoms and stand by aft to leggo the 
two heaviest stock anch'rs. Soon’s they're 
gone sing out and we'll heave her ahead 
till she’s triced up fair an’ taut all 
‘round! How’s thet?’ (to the girl). 

It was done, and the Aaron lay neatly 
and securely moored “Jist er-actly whar 
I want her!” as Peleg put it. 


saw that it was no use bellowing any 
more. 
“You'll catch merry hell when Brad 


bury gets here!” 

ing shot. 
“Come ‘board 

be yell git bett 


he whooped as a part 






have a drink; mab- 


at’red !” 
Hk morning ssed quickly, Peleg 

and Thad vale with each other in 
showing the girl °over the Aaron, and 
lovingly pointing out the wonders of her 


engine room and the bunkers’ astounding 
capacity. 
“There's a big tug and two lighters 


mate said through the 


saloon skylight. 


comin’, sir!” the 
little 


They tumbled up to the deck; three | 
o'clock of a lowering November after 
noon. The horizon was waxen-hued and 
misty, and a light cold wind from the 
north breathed a promise of something 


stronger 

“That's them!” Peleg announced after 
a prolonged squint through his battered 
telescope. “Now fur squalls!” 

A mile away, a long black 
trailing from her tall funnel, 
ful tug forged ahead, dragging two 
lighters. From the first one a huge der 
rick spar stuck up. jigging drunkenly 
against the gray skies as the lighter 
wallowed on. The had a house 
on it aft, and was cluttered for’ard with 


Soon. 


smudge 
the power 


second 


shoring beams, concrete blocks, and 
tackles of all kinds. 
“Some fit-out, thet es!" Chief Thad 


remarked, “and there’s 
the smoke yonder.” 

The tug, on whose funnel a B was 
broadly painted, cast the lighters off and 
steamed close up to the Aaron. 

“What in blazes ye doin’ there?’ the 
bewhiskered individual in her pilot 
sang out. 

“Fishin’,” Peleg answered 

“Yer loony! That's what! 
fishin’ fur, seein’ ‘s a crazy 
to be hummored?” 

“Suckers!” Peleg bawled at the top of 
his lungs. He seized the girl by the 
hand, dragged her into the companion- 
way. “Run ‘lotg down fur a_e spell. 
missy; thar’s goin’ ter be langwidge fly- 
in’ that ain't good fur ye t’ hear. That 
feller ‘lows he Kin beat me jawin’ and 
sich, but I guess nit!” 

“Please, I don't 

But through the door that he quickly 
closed after him she heard a few strange 
words; the fact that they were strange 
decided her to stay below. 


SOR the next half hour the flow of 
k epithets that shuttled from tug to 
steamer and back would have gladdened 
the hearts of the mates of “square-rig- 
ger” days. All hands from the 
room and forard were on deck and 
helped fill in the gaps when VDeleg’s 
breath failed him. At last he was so 
hoarse that he could barely whisper; his 
opponent had given up minutes before. In 
the excitement the arrival of a rakish 
black steam yacht was not noticed. 

“Here’s th’ boss himself! Now will 
The rest was lost in an _ inarticulate 
croak as the tug drew ahead in answer 
to the yacht’s insistent tootings. 


more comin’ by 


house 
laconically 

What ye 
feller’s got 


Skipper Veleg, refreshed by a stiff 
drink, advanced again to the fray. 
Instead of giving verbal battle, how- 


ever, a launch was smartly lowered and 


a — man got in. It came swiftly to 
the Aaron’s side. 
“See here, my man, you will have to 


move. I am Mr. Bradbury, in charge of 


the work to be done on the light and I 
cannot be delayed.” 

“Come ‘board and we'll talk,” DPeleg 
said graciously. 

“My Lord, what a beast of a ship!” 
Bradbury ejaculated as he gingerly 


then: “Now, 
hurry!" he 


dusted his hands; 
sharp, I'm in a 
emptorily. 


speak 
said per 
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of mage beautifully printed in colors with marginal Ww t NEW | ational Dictionar 


refere jexes, besides illustrated description of 
PANAMA CANAL. all handsomely bound in red cloth, 
size 10'4 x 13 Mail this coupon at once to 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Publishers of GENUINE Webster Dictionaries for 70Years. 
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In the Old World 1c) 
wherever a food is cultivated to the point of supreme 
excellence, we are the re pac king the choicest of the 
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| crop under the familiar “‘Cresca Mark.’ 

CRESCA IMPORTED DELICACIES 
are for that class of people who really appreciate the 
fine flavors of perfect food products. Send 2c stamp 
for booklet describing these good things and contain 
ing a variety of tempting menus and recipes. 


ESCA COMPANY, /mportere 


338 Greenwich Street ew York 


DON’T PAY TWO PRICES 


Save $8.00 to $22.00 or 













Hoosier Heaters and 
Ranges 


Why not buy the Best when you can buy 
them at such low unheard-of Factory 
Prices. Our new improvements abso 
lutely surpass anything ever produced. 
Save enough on a singie stove to buy 
your winter's fuel, Thirty Days, Free 
Trial in your own home b 
, Send postal today for large 
free catalog and prices 


HOOSIER STOVE CO. jy 
218 State St., Marion, Ind. 


efore you buy. 
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in addition to resident 


? The University of Chicago 
HOME: sttoterscioingtru- 


For detailed in- 
formation address 


pl 22nd Year —_U. of C. (Div. A)Chicago, Ill. 


ROTASTROP 


Sharpens any 

razor blade 

in two seconds 
No skill — just insert ra- 
zor —turn handle —and 
enjoy smooth, swilt, 
painiess shaves for life. 


Write for 10 days 
free trial offer 


Burke Sales Co..Dept 4 Dayton, 0. 


















Standardized 


Bikeeeaike hike 


Success Shorthand Taught by Expert 











has 
Shorthand Reporters “ioriana Reporters 
in eight years than all other systems i thousands of 
| | High C lase Stonog World’s re fe 
accurac B »y leading Amer court 
| tis saute. c vee oy speedy, practical and ve cliable 
| ners or stenographers who desire further advanceme 





faction guaranteed o ane back. Individua! mail instruc tion 
by expert reporte Wre at once for free catalog. 


Success Shorthand School, Suite 710, Schiller Building,Chicago, Ill. 


LUCKY HORSE SHOE BANK 


Smallest, 



















most practical bank 


made. May be worn on watch 
chain or key ring or carried in 
pocket. Madeof brass, heavily 
nickle plated. Lasts for years. 
Opens automatically when 
ten dimes are deposited. Can- 
not be opened otherwise. 
Snap shut and bank is ready 
for use again 


Sample by Mail 10 Cents 


Northern Specialty Co., 
259 —12th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


_ AGENTS A writ el 


Novel watch-shaped Lighter. Ope anes 
with one hand; gives an instantane 
light every time. No electri sen. aa batters, 
» wires, non-explosive; does 








away with matches. Lights 
your pipe, cigar, cigarett 
gas jet, et Dandy thing 
for the end of your chain 
Tremendous seller Write 


quick for wholesale terms and prices 


B. Brandt Lighter Co., 148 Duane St., N. ¥. 








| Binder for Collier’s 
$1.25 Express Prepaid 


| Half morocco, with title in gold. Witt 
the numbers may be 
weekly. Wi hold one volume. Sent 
prepaid on receipt ) price, 


patent 
inserted 
by ex- 
Address 


ci asps, sO that 
| pres 


COLLIER’S, 416 West 13th Street, New York 
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May We Send You a 
“Guide Book” to Books—Free? 


To every reader of Collier’s we want to send free sy mai/ a copy of a wonderful guide book to books. 
guide book was printed to give away to Collier patrons; no obligation is involved; merely clip the coupon. 









The 


This little guide book is invaluable to any man or woman who owns books or ever expects to own them. It tells 
how Dr. Eliot of Harvard and 66 leading professors set out to test all the books in the Harvard Library—goo,ooo 
of them—to find just what few had permanent value. and real usefulness to the modern twentieth century American. 


“How can the average man select a library that will help him to become rea//y well read in a short time 
and without wasting a dollar or a minute on useless books?” That is the question which this book guide 
answers. It tells the story of the 418 books that survived Dr. Eliot’s test, 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


Now Yours at Only a Few Cents a Day 


A 


man 





Every well informed man or woman should at least know 
something about this most famous library in the world. 











The free guide book to books tells about it—how Dr. 
Eliot has put into his Five-Foot Shelf “the essentials of a 
liberal education,” and so arranged it that even “fifteen min- 
utes a day” is enough. 


To Get This Book Guide Free— 


merely clip this coupon. It will be sent by mail without 









obligation. It tells the whole fascinating story of the Five- 
Foot Shelf of Books; it contains Dr. Eliot’s own 
best ad- vice on what books to accept, just 
how and what to read. No obligation: 








use the coupon. 






merely 













Pees sess sess esses 
Ay C. W. 10-25 
+. 


YY P.F. COLLIER & SON 
416 W. 13th St., New York 


Please send me free by mail a copy 
of the ‘‘*guide book’’ to books con- 
taining Dr. Eliot’s own story of the 
famous Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


PTUTTT TIC Tee eee eee ee eee 


Successful men are invariably well read men. 
could read at random for a lifetime and still not be well read. 
But a few books, arranged, annotated and indexed by such a 
trainer of successful men as Dr. Eliot, are enough. 


In Just a Few Weeks You Can 
Become Really Well Read 


You can begin to-day to be really well read. Six months 
from to-day, with the magnificent reading courses which Dr. 
Eliot has provided for you, you will have a broader knowl- 
edge of literature and life, be really better read, than the av- 
erage college graduate. 


The free book guide contains Dr. Eliot’s own plan of 
reading explained by himself. Merely ask for it. 





To get this Book Guide Free containing the 
Story of the Five-Foot Shelf—Clip this Coupon 


P. F. COLLIER & SON 
NEW YORK Publishers of Good Books 
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w Ly, dttette, tee “hes * haheitechehe bn 
“Tell the boys to git some of them old She looked appealingly at Peleg. He | 
Winchesters we got hung up with in the nodded vigorously behind the other's Rea V a ues 


Red Sea!” Peleg whispered to the chief. 
Thad nodded and slipped aft. 

With studied nonchalance the skipper 
stared Bradbury up and down. 

“I did’n git the last of whut ye said!” 

“H-u-r-r-y, hurry! Can't you hear’’ 

“Oh, yes, I kin hear, Mister Bradbury ; 
ves, I kin—hear,” his voice drawled off 
irritatingly as he gazed over the heay- 
ing waters. 

“The man’s mad!" 


RADBURY stepped up and shook 

Peleg’s arm. The skipper wheeled 
with such suddenness that the yachtsman 
eareened halfway to the bridge ladder. 

“Why, damn your impudence, I will 

“Go on, say it! Whuf'll ye do?” 

Bradbury, notwithstanding his size, 
did not like the expression in the hard, 
glittering blue eyes. 

“Are you or are 
move?” he snapped. 

“Sence ye ask a fair question I'll give 
ye a fair answ’r: Vo!” 

“Why not?” 

“'Cause I cain't.” 

“Oh! broken down? T'll tow 

“T ain’t broke down, and ye ain't 
to tow me!” 

Bradbury was furious. Never in his 
life had he been so browbeaten, and his 
pride was hurt because he knew that his 
launch crew had heard every word. 

“Look-y here, Bradbury,” Peleg said, 
“thar’s no use in tryin’ to git round the 
thing. I'm on time charter to stay here 
fur a month—one hol month ; thet gits ve 
whar the hide’s tender, don’t it?—and, 
by Jupe, here I stays. So call off yer 
tug and light’rs and skedaddle, ‘cause the 
glass es a-fallin’ and it’s goin’ ter blow 
lively t'night.” 

“You—you old ass, if you are not out 
of here in an hour I'll have a gang of 
fifty men that are on that lighter put 
you out! I know the game now! My 
esteemed friend, Mr. Fairbanks, is at the 
bottom of this. Nice dirty work it is!” 

“He ain't nei—” Peleg began. 

“I can assure you, Mr. Bradbury, that 
Mr. Fairbanks knows nothing about it!” 


you not going to 


’ 


goln 


HE girl stepped quietly on deck as 
she spoke, and Peleg muttered “By 
Jupe” under his breath. 

“Miss Ogden!” Bradbury took off his 
cap gracefully. “What in the world are 
you doing on such a filthy craft as this? 
You have been wrecked! Of course you 
will come on board 

“IT have not been wrecked, and this 
‘filthy craft,’ as you call it, is in my em 
ploy for a month; longer if necessary.” 

“Go it, missy,” Peleg breathed. 

“I do not—I cannot understand.” 

“I know how and why you were given 
the Ram Ledge contract,” she continued 
evenly, looking squarely at him (“straight 
es a lead line!” so Peleg described the 
scene to Thad afterward), “and being in 
rather an artistic mood, I decided that 
I would charter this ‘dirty craft’ and 
come here to sketch and—rest.” 

The scowl on Bradbury's face deepened 
as he listened. “I was not aware that 
Mr. Fairbanks had so able an ally,” he 
said ironically. “But work, after all, is 
work, especially when one is in the Goy 
ernment’s employ, and I am afraid that 
I must insist on your removing your 
chartered—nondescript.” 

“And if I refuse?” 

Her voice quivered with anger. 

“Then I shall, be forced to move you, 
and”—a smile that he intended to be a 
humorous one crossed his face—‘and to 
let you go on your way unmolested.” 


back. 
“You will have to ‘move’ me by force!” 


RADBURY, shrugging his shoulders, 


went to the side. 


“Launch ahoy! Tell 

“Say, Bradbury, had’n ye better look 
‘round afore ye gives orders?” 

Peleg leaned carelessly against the 


Bradbury turned. 


Thirty-odd men grinned at him, and as | 


many rifles were in their hands. He | 
hesitated. 

“This is piracy! This is 

“"Tain’t nuthin’ of the kind, Brad- 


bury,” Peleg drawled. “I got the right 
to anchor here till hell freezes over and 
skatin’s good, if I wants ter! I ain't 
naveegated the Chiny Seas fur nuthin’, 


and I knows a pirut when I sees one! 
Thet’s fur why the boys ’s got guns, an’ 
kin use ‘em. Mister Bradbury, yer a 


pirut when ye threatens to come ‘board 
my ship—which is my castle, so to speak 
an’ force me outen here. Try it! I 


got witnesses ‘nuff! Try it!’ 

“I will report this outrage at Wash- 
ington!” 

“Yep! G'long and do! Tell ‘em 
whose palm ye greased so’s to git the 
contrack! Don't furgit that!” 

Bradbury lowered himself to the 


launch. It darted away to the yacht. 


heer 


girl held out her hand. 





Captain Howard, how can T} 
thank you?’ 
Peleg’s hard face relaxed. 
“TIT likes to see fair play.” he said 


slowly. “Thar’s some that calls me hard 


names, and thar’s more that calls me 
wuss, but when a lil’ g’rl such es ye 
asks me to help, thar’s on’y one thing | 


to do! And I've done it’s best I could. 
Sheer off'n thar!” he roared at the 
yacht’s dinghy that was making for the 
faron. 

It “sheered.” 

Slowly the wind grew strength 
until it built up monster that 
boomed, and whose tops crackled as the 
northeast gale whipped them away. 

The tug picked up her lighters 
scurried before the storm. 

And the yacht followed. 

“I tol’ the sucker ‘twuz goin’ to blow 
Peleg said complacently the 
girl, the chief engineer, and he sat down 
for dinner in the dingy little saloon. 

“Do you think that he can force us to 
move, captain?” 


in 


seis 


and 


some !"" as 


His blue eyes looked into her gray 
ones, 
“No, missy, an’ he dassent try! His | 


contrack es broke!” 
And it was. 





WEEK later Peleg put her ashore | 
and told her where to catch the 
country stage for the station. 
“T'll stick thar, missy, ontil I'm sar- 
tin he cain’t start no work! Goo’-by.” 
“When you come to New York, you 
know where to find me. Not ‘good-by,’ 


captain, just ‘to our next meeting,’ and 
good luck.” 

There was nothing in sight but sand 
hills, and beyond them a ridge of stunted 
pines that jutted over the sky line. 

He watched her figure it became 
smaller and smaller on the sandy road 
until it disappeared beneath the pines. 

Then he shoved the dory off the beach, 


as 


Clambered in, and pulled with steady 
swinging strokes for the Aaron, whose 
riding light twinkled at the southwest 


point of Ram Ledge. 
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are supposed to get. 


they are untruthful. 








REAL fire sale, a REAL bank- 
rupt sale, or a REAL excuse for 
any sale is legitimate and fair and 
there are times in every business when 
such methods can be used. The charac- 
ter of the house you deal with will deter- 
mine the REAL nature of such a sale 
and the true merit of any bargain you 


The statement “a $40. suit for $20.” is 
meaningless if the REAL price is $20. 
and the day is coming when such so- 
called bargains will be passed by because 


Price Maintenance means nothing more or 
less than a fair deal—REAL prices— 
REAL values—REAL goods. 


MOP Wawa. 


Advertising Manager Collier's Weekly 











Man who uses 
old-fashionedscrew- 
drivers does so be- | 
cause his tool dealer 
hasn’t shown him the | 
various» YANKEE” | 
Ratchet Drivers and | 
their special advan- | 
tages. Man! Get 
after your dealer— 
on, these ingenious 


“YANKEE” 


TOOLS 
Wake Beller Wtechanics 


Ask to see this 
“YANKEE’’ No. 10 











Other Soaps 





Counterfeit ro rou 


famous of soaps—Pears. But counterfeits 
do not possess the delightful emollient 
qualities of the original—qualities which 
preserve the skin in a condition of per- 
fect health and insure a lovely complexion. 
Why bother with counterfeits that 


Never Equal 


in quality and results the genuine Pears’ 
Soap ? Pears has unapproachable merit. 
Yet its price is as low as that of ordinary 
soaps. Pears’ Soap is absolutely pure, 
low in cost and much more lasting. Ask 
today and always for 











a Ratchet Screw- driver 9 
Right and left 2-in Blade 35 6-in, Blade 70 @ rs 
ratchet; and rigid 3 50 8-in, 80 
Ratchet-shifter 4-in. Pe) 10-in. 0 e 
moves lengthwise . 60 12-in. 1.00 
No. 11 with Write for ‘Yankee’ Tool Book” for m Ss oO A Pp 
shifter that moves chani and houscholders, or “** Yankee’ a 
across the tool, Tools in the Garage’ for motorists 15c. a Cake for the Unscented. 
NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia | ——— 
erred VIOLET ar a 
ave’ DIAMONDS |; 
1 WHITE 
| Finest and most PERFECT QUALITIES, | = 
LB4901. 18K at IMPORTERS’ PRICES! Buy your diamond ; rin 


Lewy Solitaire, 
Platinum Set- 
ting, Violet Blue 
Diamond. $48.50 


a 


20 
/ dollar stock of Blue White 
and Jagers Blue gems! 





ties are the same as 


— 





Nl —— -——~- - 


your 


LEWY BROS. CO. GUARANTE 


own compérison—without 
= color, 


rapid rise in diamond values. 


LEWY 
BROS. CO 


! perts during 78 years we have 


FREE 


Most pr t Di 





duty boosts prices! Select your diamond from our million 
, Steel Blue, 
LEWY PRICES for purest, rarest quali- 
elsewhere for inferior, off- 
?| colored diamonds. Send for any diamond ir our stock—make 
obligation to purchase! 


you may pay 


is a written o 
perfection, value of every diamond; 
PER YEAR MORE THAN YOU PAID in exchange, any time—the only guarantee that gives you the full benefit of the 
FULL PRICE REFUNDED if not satisfied. 


We send you any DIAMOND for FREE INSPECTION without obligation! 


LEWY DIAMOND STYLE-BOOK—contains facts acquired by our diamond ex- 
been established. 
e colors, perfection and qualities you must know in order tot 


d House in Chicago. 


LEWY BROS. CO.., Dept. E-21, State and Adams Sts, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


* NOW, betore the néw 





LB4904. LewyTooth | 
Ring, 14K Solid Gold b 
Mounting, Steel Blue | 
Diamond. $64.00. 


—_-- —s 


Violet Blue, Wesselton 





It tella you the E 
guarantees to you 12¢ & 


ontract—issued with every diamond, 


Information about diamond 


uy diamonds right! 


Founded 1835 


FREE! 








sy TENTS: FULL VALUE osrarwap 
A OR ALL FeesBack 
Write us at once for particulars, and proof that we will 


aid you most to get most money for your invention 


BR. 8. &@ A.B. LACEY, Dept lL Washington, D.C Estab. 1869. 






4 into 
Convert Your Bicycle ":° Motor-Cycle 
> ® our Attachable Oatfit Fits any 
\) wheel. Also Marine and Stationary Mo- 
tors and Casiings. Stamp for circulars 


Stefiey Mfg. Co., 2940 Girard Ave., Phila, Pa. 
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SS 


DD sca ceabesd + ccs eesrees 058.bS 00608 (see spices) 
BED. 66 cesses be cecsscedcases (canned) 
Apples (evaporated) 


Water in excess of 14 per cent 

Sulphur fumes used in bleaching. 
Nn ce ea kad ke oh ka OOS AKO OO 
Sulphur fumes used in bleaching. 
Asparagus 


(evaporated) 


Bacon ETT ON TT TTR TEST TTC PULTE TCE T TTR 
Y Baking Powders ...... akan tad Mica en nes ght 
Y; Alum—a cheap source of acid to act on the 
Uj, soda. 
YY Beans dain wie 0. Sate aes ; (baked) 
Y Sometimes the word jaked"” misapplied to 
Y, boiled or steamed beans 
Beef . a . (canned) 

Refuse, gristle, débris 


Beef (sliced) 


Beets 

Beverages - Tt 
Saccharine—a cheap and dangerous sub 
stitute for sugar. 

Ethers for flavoring 
berry, etc. 

Coal tar dyes for disguising, or making 
the product resemble true article 
Benzoate of sodium 
Salicylic acid 
Calcium bi-sulphid 

and alcohol for pre- 
serving. 

Caffeine for impart 
ing exhilarating o 
stimulating effects 

Biscuits ‘ 
Rotten eggs distin 

guished with diffi 
culty in the finished 
product. 

Coal tar dye for giv- 
ing yellow or other 
color 

Ether flavors 

Bouillon “e 

Bouillon Cubes 

Breakfast Foods 

Butter , ‘ 
Oleomargarine of 

equal food value 
substituted 

Water in excess of 
12 per cent. 
jorax for preserving 


Strawberry, Rasp- 


EE WWW'™W J 


y WWitun ann Vy M4 
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ty 


Federal law, such as the use of compounds of sulphur, or benzoate of sodium. 


‘ane Syrup 


FOR OcToseEeR 26, 1 


Ld 





principal food adulterants as are now found upon the American market. 


Glucose value, 
cheaper, often substituted 


though much 


Candies .... rere 
Coal tar dye. 
Saccharine for sweetening instead of sugar 
Shellac as a covering to keep out moisture, 
often contaminated with arsenic as an a 
cidental impurity. 
Glue instead of gelatine for cheapness. 
Ethers for flavoring, i.e. banana, peach, et 
COME cesecticcetseives .(see biscuits) 
COSUMD ac csecvdccecsessse (tomato) 
Partially decayed pulp containing yeast spores 
and mold filaments; preserved with benzoate 
of sodium or other preservatives lacking both 
food and condimental value. 
Cereal filler, as starch or flour, to give body 
Acetic acid used instead of vinegar 
Celery Salt 
CHOGGe cisvces 


on ~ 


Yi 


Y 


is responsible for the product. 


2 GG 
Se ZZ 


shewing 


‘hili Sauce ‘ 
‘hili €on Carne 
‘hipped 


‘ider 


‘orn Starch 


‘ooking Oils and Fats 


skimmed milk, lard, or other 
fats, substituted. 

Borax for preserving 

GUMR cves . 

Dirt, dead insects and the like, 
impurities. 


all accidental 


(see 


catsup) 

Beef 

MOGOINGR 2c cc cccecees 

Salicylic acid and benzoate of sodium used as 
preservatives. 

‘lams rr gaWae be ; ‘ ; tee 

Misbranding, ordinary soft variety sometimes 
ealled “Little Neck.” 

‘ocoa ee Tere TT TIT TT EEE 

Starch to increase bulk. 


Excessive alkali to mix more readily with 
water 
‘onfectionery (see candies) 
‘orn Meal 


Degerminated—valuable food part discarded 


Syrup 
acid 


Sulphurous for bleaching and clarifying 


‘odfish en = 
Benzoate of sodium for preserving 
Substitution of other fish for cod 
‘offee — . . " . 
Toasted cereals, such as wheat, ete., together 
with chicory to cheapen and give flavor and 
color 
‘“ookies seuvebs ° . ee (see biscuits) 
‘ondensed Milk ....... , ease Teor Tr 
Skimming of the raw milk before condensing 
LMwéd Vyipttt:ddtt;tt--" 3 


is the 


tomato pulp. 


, GOOD FOR 
4UDS EY 
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The A-B-C of the Collier-Westfield Standard 


An Index of Food Adulterations 


This alphabetical list presents, in brief form, many of the adulterations found in food. Some of these are found infrequently as for example fluorin, sucrate of calcium; 
others frequently as sulphur dioxid or benzoate of soda; others are forbidden by the Federal law, such as salts of copper and saccharine; others are permitted by the 
While the list is not entirely complete, yet it intends to give a general survey of the 


Condiments 


Corn, Canned . ° oes ° 
Excessive water, little solid matter. 
Sugar added to frost bitten or inferior ma 
terial 
Corn , (dried) 
Crackers . a4 (see biscuits) 
Crabs (canned) 


Cream of Tartar 
Tartaric acid 
Calcium tartrate f 

Currants 
Stones | 
Dirt i) 


( both cheaper ‘than cream of 
« tartar. 


accidental 


Dates =a 
Dirt—accidental. 
Desserts 


Artificial flavors of the ether variety, as 
“Strawberry,” “Cherry, Raspberry,” et 
Coal tar dye for coloring. 
Benzoate of sodium for preserving 
Deion BGe «ccees 
Dried Fruit ‘ : 
Sulphurous acid for bleaching 
Fruit thus treated will absorb much more 
water than without the use of sulphur. Gen 
erally applied by burning sulphur 
Eggs 


preservative, decomposed 


F rn aldehyde a 
disinfected and sold as edible 


eggs broken, 
Essences . 
Ether flavors. 
Coal tar dye for colors 
Extracts 
Coumarin and vanillin cheaper and ranker thar 
pure vanilla 


Nitrobenzol cheaper than oil of almond 
Citral cheaper than lemon oil 
rigs 
Dirt, accidental 
Sulphur to bleach 
Fish (canned) 
Fish (pickled) 
Fish (smoked) 
Fish, Salt ( codfish ) 
Flour 
Demineralized natural wheat contains ibout 
1.7 per cent of mineral matter Practically 
all of this is removed by the modern pro- 
cess of making “high patent flour 
Bleached, inferior flour rendered alable at a 
higher price 
Fruits (green) 
process of ripen- 


Sulphured, to hasten nature 
ing 






“Collier- 


Much has been said and printed during the past year in which references have been made to the “Westfield 
Standard,” or, as it has more commonly been designated “The Collier-Westfield Standard”. 


For the first time we publish above a complete classified index of adulterations, which have kept many foods and 
beverages out of the Westfield Book of Pure Foods, and from the advertising pages of Collier's Weekly. 


“The Collier-Westfield Standard”, as outlined, is more rigid than the United States Government prescribes and 
excludes preservatives, colors, flavors, bleaching compounds, fillers, etc., etc., that our lax Federal Food Law still 
tolerates. For example, jams and preserves made from apple stock as a cheap filler, colored with coal tar 
dye, preserved with benzoate of soda, and ofttimes without the name of the packer or distributor who 
Pickles and baking powder containing an admitted and generous 
dose of alum, flavoring extracts made from ethers, catsups embalmed with benzoate of soda, 

in varying degrees, colored with coal tar dyes, with pumpkin as a cheap filler in place of 


3 Ni ran 





The food products and beverages shown on these pages are among 
every requirement of the “Collier-Westfield Standard” 
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Westfield Standard”? 


Some makers state the contents of these concoctions on the label and some—do not. 
Products are sold that do not “own up” to a maker, distributor or seller whom the food buyer may look 
to for responsibility. 

Ard such are the workings of our Federal Food Laws! 


Establish laws on foods in your home from the“Collier-Westfield Standard of Purity and Nutrition” . 
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Stuart . 


Avoid the useless and dangerous drugs and chemicals listed in the index on these pages. 


Use The Westfield Book of Pure Foods as a buying guide in your home 







and avoid the taint of questionable preservatives, flavors, colors, etc., etc., that 
are still allowed to flourish with government approval. 

Ten cents in stamps or silver mailed to The Board of Health of “The 
Pure Food Town" will bring into your home the same measure of protection 


that this splendid work has brought to the citizens of Westfield, Mass. 
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SUNSHIN 
URAHAM CRACKERS 





PRICE 10 CENTS 


i Board of Health 
Wiliched Osi -Maem 


THIRD EDITION 
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the many listed in The Westfield Book of Pure Foods—and meet 
—are pure—high grade—and of recognized food value. 
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4! 
Camation Milk will improve the quality 
and flavor of your Saturday baking 


. ° 6 ‘ 
When baking for the family or “Sunday company’’ use 
Carnation Milk. It will give everything a rich butter and cream flavor. 


By using Carnation Milk and /ess butter everything you bake will be 


lighter, more delicious and /ess expensive. 


Carnation Milk 


From Contented Cows 








Biscuit, bread, doughnuts, pancakes and all cooked foods are delic- Baked Custard Recipe—Two eggs, beaten light; 3 tablespoons 


iously light and wholesome when Carnation Milk is used in place 
of raw milk. Use Carnation Milk right from the can, just as you 
would a rich cream. Carnation Milk, when diluted with water 
to the consistency of ordinary milk, is still a whole milk, rich in 


sugar; 44 can Carnation Milk diluted with same quantity water; 
pour into buttered pan and grate nutmeg overtop. Set ina larger 
pan of boiling water and bake ina moderate oven. Insert a clean 
knife blade and when it comes out clean, custard is done. Watch 


butter fat—wholesome, delicious. closely to avoid cooking too much. Serve ice cold. 


Carnation Jumble Recipe—Two cups sugar; 114 cups butter; 
4 teaspoon salt; 4 teaspoons baking powder; 5 to 6 cups flour. Mix ingredients in order given, sifting baking powder and salt with 
first 4 cups of flour. Add as much more flour (1 or 2 cups) as may be needed to make dough stiff enough to roll thin without 
sticking. Roll as thin as possible, cut out with doughnut cutter, brush over tops with clear Carnation Milk, then sprinkle well with 
sugar and bake in a quick oven until lightly browned. A piece of best for baking cookies. 


3 eggs; 4% cup Carnation Milk; 4 cup cold water; 1 teaspoon vanilla; 


heet iron, cut to fit oven, 1 


Cooking 


It contains a number Of recipes for really 


Ask your grocer to give you a Carnation 
Recipe Book, FREE. 
tasty dishes. 


Order CARNATION Milk—accept no substitutes—at 


all x 


Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Company 


General Offices: Seattle, U. S. A. 


Carnation Milk comes to you sealed—clean, sweet, pure, 


always ready for instant use. 


. , 
Vegetables, especially peas, string beans, asparagus, cauli- 
flower, onions, corn and ‘‘creamed”’ dishes of all kinds, including 
cream gravies are more delicious and less expensive when made with 


Carnation Milk. 


ocerwrs. 




















